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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


O evidence is available at the moment 
N of our going to press to suggest a 

specific connexion between the recent 
political crisis in Egypt and the attempt 
made during the week to murder Sir Lee 
Stack. But the outrage must obviously be re- 
garded as marking a deliberate renewal of the 
campaign of political assassination which has dis- 
tinguished Nationalist agitation since 1920. The 
circumstances of the crime are almost identical with 
those of every one of the political crimes—now 
amounting to something like a score in number— 
which have taken place in Cairo during the last 
three or four years. The conclusion seems obvious, 
that despite various trials for conspiracy and poli- 
tical murder that have taken place in Cairo in recent 
times, in which sentences have been passed on a 
number of mercenary assassins, the central organi- 
zation that has planned and arranged such 
murders has been left unmolested to carry on its 
work. This organization must now be relent- 
lessly unmasked and exterminated. 


GETTING TO WORK 


The Conservative Government is getting to 
work; we trust that Conservatives in the inmate 


are not relapsing into complacent idleness. They 
err if they think that the size of the majority in 
the House of Commons renders it possible for 
them to take their ease. The true state of affairs 
is that the very magnitude of the Conservative 
triumph has excited the other parties to special 
efforts in the constituencies. The Socialists have 
resolved on exceptional educative activity in the 
rural constituencies, and over a hundred Socialist 
members and ex-members are to give all their 
spare time for three months to the intellectual 
corruption of the country voter. Further, many 
members and prospective candidates are to adopt 
a second constituency in addition to that which 
they represent or hope to represent. All this calls 
for corresponding work from Conservatives, and 
we should like to see every Conservative speaker 
and organizer assigned a definite task in some 
Socialist stronghold. 


THE ZINOVIEFF INQUIRY 


There is an odd idea about that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s judgment and character may suffer 
or gain by the findings of the Cabinet committee 
which has been inquiring into the Zinovieff 
episode. But, so far as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is concerned, it matters not in the least what the 
committee may report. The charge against the 
late Premier is that, believing the Zinovieff letter 
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to be authentic, and acting privately in that belief, 
he publicly championed the treaty with Soviet 
Russia and even boasted that he had secured for 
Great Britain immunity from the very propaganda 
he was denouncing in his draft protest. That 
charge stands whatever may now have been dis- 
covered about the letter. The inquiry has been, 
not into Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s conduct, but 
into the international situation created by the 
letter and the reply, or more accurately into the 
situation of which the Zinovieff letter was a 
revelation to the trustful. 


RESTRICTING THE REDS 


The sub-committee of the Cabinet appointed to 
inquire into the authenticity of the Zinovieff letter 
has also been examining the extent of Bolshevik 
propaganda in the country. When their report 
has been considered it may be found that the 
Government will take effective action to suppress 
this propaganda, and if necessary to restrict the 
liberties of those who at present pursue their 
revolutionary aims unhindered. We very much 
hope this will be so. The names and records of 
Reds in this country must be well known to 
the police, and it is more than time that an end 
was put to their subversive activities. If necessary 
the men should be deported. 


HOW LONG? 


With the abolition of the Franco-Belgian Régie 
in the Rhineland the Dawes Scheme has really 
begun to function. How long will it continue to 
do so and with what effect? Everywhere in 
Europe this question is asked. Intelligent 
opinion seems generally to anticipate that it will 
work smoothly for three years, while the sums 
payable by Germany are limited to comparatively 
modest totals. Thereafter it is expected that the 
Transfer Committee will have a great deal of 
trouble in obtaining the necessary foreign 
exchange to render Germany’s mark payments 
available for encashment by the creditor coun- 
tries. This foreign exchange can only be avail- 
able, over and above that needed for ordinary 
commercial purposes, if Germany, by exporting 
a large surplus of goods, has created claims upon 
foreign centres for payment in foreign currency, 
which the Transfer Committee, purchasing for 
marks, can then assign to the creditor countries. 


THE NEXT “ CRISIS ”’ 


Meanwhile, so long as the scheme does work, 
its effect must be to depress the standard of life 
in Germany, by absorbing resources through taxa- 
tion which would normally be expended upon 
luxuries and secondary necessities, so provoking 
price-falls, unemployment, and cheap labour in 
Germany, and thus stimulating German exporters 
to unprecedented activity, while rendering imports 
to Germany unremunerative. No wonder Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Hungary are in the 
utmost anxiety seeing their industries challenged 
by a neighbour brilliantly equipped for export- 
ing, and largely closed to imports. Of course 


this process is likely to be interfered with by 
psychological factors, such as labour unrest at 
home and abroad, whose force none can gauge in 
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advance. That is another reason why the wary 
do not give the Dawes Scheme in its present form 
a very long life, but look forward to a new 
‘* crisis ’’ towards 1930, if not sooner. The great 
hope is that by that time we shall all haye 
recovered from our war-time irascibilities anq 
irrationalities, and will be capable of envisaging 
facts with statesman-like calmness. 


THE AGENT-GENERAL’S DECISION 


Something of a stir was created at the end of 
last week by a pronouncement of the Agent. 
General for Reparations which was first inter. 
preted to be a veto upon the British method of 
collecting the debt (recently also adopted by the 
French) through the medium of a 26 per cent, 
levy on German goods entering the country. The 
Agent did not really intend to promulgate such a 
veto. He only wished to assert the control on all 
Germany’s Reparation payments abroad which 
the Transfer Committee is designed by the Dawes 
Scheme to exercise. The German Government, 
however, has seized the opportunity to try and 
force the creditor countries in question to 
abolish this method of collection, which Germans 
visualize as an unfair handicap on their foreign 
trade. As Germany is even now engaged upon 
negotiations for commercial treaties with both the 
countries in question, she is not without the means 
of making her protest heard. Granted that in 
theory the levy is a clumsy and largely illusory 
method of extracting payment, it is at least for 
this country a comparatively harmless one (which 
is saying a good deal), and our Government is 
unlikely to abandon it without a struggle. 


GIOLITTI’S MOVE 


The Rump Parliament in Rome consisting, in 
the absence of the combined opposition, ex- 
clusively of the Government’s official supporters 
and a handful of Communists, experienced a con- 
siderable thrill on Saturday when Signor Giolitti 
voted against the Government and Signor Orlando 
abstained. The latter, remembered in Europe 
chiefly for his tears shed at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference over Italy’s cold-shouldering by the Allies, 
was the main pillar of the Governmental list in 
Sicily at the elections of last May, one of those 
Centre politicians frequently covered with abuse 
in the Fascist Press, but without whose aid the 
political machine would never have functioned 
under Fascist supervision. Orlando’s is a name 
not to be trifled with in Italy. But Giolitti’s is 
one to conjure with. Something of superstitious 
awe surrounds this bright-eyed octogenarian who, 
in or out of office, exercised a virtual dictatorship 
in Italy for the ten years preceding the war, and 
that too without the aid of boys in black shirts or 
any other paraphernalia than uncanny astuteness 
and a complete absence of scruple. To his tacit 
connivance the rise of the Fascists after the war 
was largely due; since their ascent to power he 
has given them cautious but continuous support. 
There is only one other ex-Premier whose 
authority can be compared with his—Antonio 
Salandra. He too is now playing a very cautious 
game, having hitherto accorded closer and warmer 
support to Mussolini than either Orlando or 
Giolitti. 
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GENEVA AND OPIUM 

America has always been prominent in the 
crusade against the abuse of opium, and as the 
convenor of the Shanghai conference fifteen years 
ago may even claim to have taken the first prac- 
tical measures against unrestricted traffic in the 
drug. We need not be surprised, therefore, to 
find that her zeal in this cause has overcome her 
general reluctance to participate officially in the 
work of the League of Nations. Geneva may 
congratulate itself; but the American proposals 
are too drastic. The opium habit is too strong in 
large areas of Asia for complete suppression, and 
several of the producing countries derive from 
opium too large a proportion of their revenue to 
be able to make a total sacrifice of it. Persia, for 
one, cannot be expected to abandon something 
like a third of her whole revenue. A moderate 
scheme of restriction might win the assent of all 
producers, and be loyally worked, but if American 
demands are pressed there will either be no agree- 
ment or, an agreement having been reached, its 
terms will be respected at great cost by India and 
the Straits Settlements, while China, Persia’ and 
Turkey profit by evasion. 


FEDERATIONS OF. TRADE UNIONS 

We are afraid that the delegation of British 
trade unionists now fraternizing with what the Bol- 
shevists would have us believe are Russian trade 
unionists will not get very far in bringing about 
closer relations between the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Moscow Inter- 
national. That is, unless British trade unionists 
are prepared to base their political action on “‘class 
war to the knife,’’ which is the most forcible, if 
rather crude, doctrine laid down in the Russian 
reply to the proposals put forward from this side as 
an aid to establishing the solidarity of the labour 
movement in Europe. To the Bolshevist mind the 
interests of Labour and Capital are irreconcilable. 
Nothing is of any use but the ‘‘ emancipation of 
the proletariat from the oppression of capitalist 
exploitation and the beggary, barbarism and 
slavery which it brings in its trail.’”’ Strange 
words from a body of men who have been the 
means of bringing a nation once great and produc- 
tive to the verge of ruin and barbarism. Mr. 
Purcell, who is the head of the British delegation, 
may say that he does not see any possibility of 
leaving the Russian trade unions outside the inter- 
national organization, and Mr. Ben Tillett may say 
that the workers of the world ‘‘ are watching with 
the greatest attention the fight of the working- 
classes in Soviet Russia,” and he may call, as 
indeed he does, ‘‘ for union in the fight against 
capitalism,’’. but neither Mr. Purcell nor Mr. Ben 
Tillett will bring organized labour in this country 
to associate itself either in industrial or political 
action with the trade unions of Russia so long 
as these trade unions are under the domination 
of the Moscow International. 


THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS 

The Austrian Government’s resignation which 
arose out of a railway strike that has now been 
settled, has developed into something much more 
serious than was originally expected or intended. 
Chancellor Seipel, the living symbol, for 
Austrians, of. the policy of fulfilment of the 
League Reconstruction Scheme, has yielded to 


.opponents. 


unexpectedly strong forces ranged against him 
within as well as outside his own party. Barely 
two months ago the League of Nations sanctioned 
a fairly generous scale of State expenditure, very 
much higher than that originally laid down in 
1922. Yet Monsignor Seipel knows that only by 
the most resolute abstention from additional dis- 
bursements can the State Budget be kept within 
that limit. An addition of £300,000 yearly to 
the Railway (Wages Bill, by which concession the 
strike was ehded, could perhaps be borne. But 
now the Provinces, insisting Shylock-wise upon 
the uttermost penny due to them under the Con- 
stitution, pressed upon him demands for settle- 
ment of a matter of two million pounds between 
State and Provinces as a condition of their con- 
sent to ‘certain indispensable curtailments of their 
hitherto impossibly generous local autonomies. 
Unable to’ agree, Chancellor Seipel has resigned 
his post, and a champion of the Provincial cause 
will presumably follow him. This cannot but be 
a severe blow to foreign confidence in Austria’s 
future, for which the prospects are in no case 
excessively rosy. 


THE QUARRELS OF THE OPPOSITION 


There is a tendency among Conservatives to make 
too much of squabbles in the defeated parties. 
Liberalism has so poor a future in any event that 
Captain Wedgwood Benn’s repudiation of Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot affect the general political 
situation. As for the obscure trouble among the 
Socialists, arising out of the relations of Mr. 
Gosling with the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, if there really was a strike of officials, that 
was an amusing instance of strike organizers being 
dosed with their own medicine, but there is no 
lack of political cohesion among Socialists as a 
whole. Conservatives must not in the smallest 
degree. rely om the errors and quarrels of 
They must proceed on the assump- 
tion that Socialists will remain thoroughly united 
for all political purposes, and will carry on their 
well devised campaign wherever Conservative 
apathy allows a beginning to be made with it. 


THE LATE MR. MONTAGU 

Mr. Montagu’s good works, never very 
familiarly known to the general public, are likely 
to be forgotten; the largely irreparable damage 
he did to India will always be remembered. 
Finance was his true province. No politician of 
his generation did more to stimulate national thrift 
than the author of the war savings certificates 
scheme, and by drafting the agreement with 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan he both secured an ampler 
supply of munitions and saved millions on the 
American purchases made during the war. It 
was an evil chance that made him Secretary of 
State for India when a great constitutional change 
was in contemplation. The basis of his scheme 
of Indian reform was borrowed, the plausibility 
and determination that secured its acceptance were 
his own. Admiration cannot be denied to the 
skill with which he gave an air of inevitability to 
his premature and hazardous proposals, but we 
must regret the misapplication of gifts which, 
though accompanied by perversity and vindictive- 
ness, would certainly have raised him to the very 
highest position. 
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THE MENACE OF STRIKES 


FEW days ago an astonished public was 
A abruptly informed, on the authority of Mr. 

George Moore, who is in charge of the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen during the absence in Russia of Mr. 
Bromley, that a strike by members of that body 
was imminent. Within twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, it was made fairly clear that Mr. Moore had 
exaggerated the danger. At a meeting of the 
managers of the railways and representatives of 
the Associated Society, the case of the men was 
stated without threats, and responsible members 
of the society’s executive denied afterwards that 
there was any desire for a strike. Few among 
those who read the original announcement in 
their daily paper can have realized that the threat 
of a strike arose, not out of any novel situation, 
but out of one that had been foreseen by both 
sides. Few can have understood that the melo- 
dramatic menace was wholly unnecessary, since 
the change against which it was directed had been 
agreed upon months ago, with the proviso that 
it should be effected only if in the interval a 
modification of it had not been approved at a meet- 
ing of both parties. But if all this was so, the 
plain citizen asks, why did an official of 
the society make so needlessly alarming a 
gesture’? ? Why, indeed, except that far too 
many trade union leaders, official and unofficial, 
now seem to think it proper to hold a pistol to the 
head of the public even when satisfaction of their 
demands or a reasonable compromise is quite 
likely to be secured by normal methods. 

The question on which Mr. Moore suggested 
the men would strike is quite simple. When 
the strike of last January was settled, it was 
agreed that the mileage to be reckoned equal to a 
day’s work by engine-drivers and firemen shoul 
at once be increased from 120 to 130 miles a day; 
that in July it should be further increased to 140 
miles; and that in January, 1925, ‘‘ unless, in the 
interval, it is otherwise agreed at a meeting con- 
vened for the purpose,’’ it should finally be 
increased to 150 miles. To announce, on the eve 
of the negotiations contemplated in the words 
just quoted, that any attempt to carry out the 
increase to 150 miles would cause a national strike 
of drivers and firemen was a piece of bluff of 
which no official careful of his union’s reputation 
for loyalty to agreements should have been guilty. 
A strike of the kind with which the public was 
threatened could come only through gross breach 
of an undertaking signed by five representatives 
of the society of which Mr. Moore is now in 
temporary charge. In an endeavour to mislead 
a public necessarily not very well acquainted with 
the history of railway disputes, through a 
peculiarly unfortunateeblunder Mr. Moore pre- 
fixed to his alarmist statement a reference to the 
society not having accepted the National Wages 
Board’s findings as a binding award. It is true 
enough that the National Wages Board’s find- 
ings of December were not binding, but the con- 
ditions obtaining now are those laid down in the 
settlement of the strike of January. The men 
went on strike chiefly against the Wages Board’s 
recommendation that the mileage should be in- 
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creased to 150 miles, but the same figure 
reappears in the settlement which their representa- 
tives afterwards accepted, and it is that accept. 
ance, with its proviso about possible modification 
by consent, which binds them. 

If such action as Mr. Moore threatened was 
ever seriously contemplated by the society, its 
wiser leaders have speedily altered the tone to one 
much more conducive to agreement between 
employers and men. Another body of workers, 
which certainly did enter impetuously on a strike 
policy, has also changed its tactics for the better, 
The shop stewards of the Metropolitan electric 
light and power stations have transferred the con. 
duct of negotiations to the executives of the unions 
concerned. The question at issue is complicated, 
and it is impossible to deal with it as if it did not 
affect interests with which the Electrical Trades 
Union has nothing to do. The matter of which 
the Electrical Trades Union has had to take notice 
is that the engineering employers, who have 
manufactured and are installing the plant of the 
new power station at Barking, are paying lower 
wages than would be paid to Electrical Trades 
Union workers in the employ of the electrical firms 
for similar work. The agreement of the Electrical 
Trades Union is that it is in the interest of 
employers and men alike, in the electrical 
industry, that the wages agreed between them 
should be made to apply also to men under other 
employers but working on their stations. Negotia- 
tions have accordingly been opened with both the 
employers in the electrical industry, whose 
sympathy is fairly confidently reckoned on, anu 
with the Engineering Employers’ Association, 
which can hardly wish to pay the higher scale of 
wages but may find it expedient to come into line. 
The matter is difficult, but it is very clearly one 
for patient negotiation, and nothing could be 
more absurd, as well as more unfair to the public, 
than the original threat to deprive London of 
electric light and power. 

Though in each of the disputes with which we 
have dealt above a more prudent policy has pre- 
vailed, the initial move or threat in each shows 
an unfortunate belief in the efficacy of violent 
methods. Whether it is thought that the public 
must be scared in season and out of season, lest 
it recover its nerve, or that the unions can only 
be held together by giving the wild men in them 
something to demonstrate over, this course of 
action is reprehensible. It would be equally 
objectionable if adopted by employers. What 
the public expects from workers and employers 
alike is that, so long as the machinery of negotia- 
tion exists and any chance of settlement remains, 
there shall be no talk of striking or of locking out. 
The thought of what would follow a failure of 
negotiations may enter the minds of men on both 
sides, but it should not find utterance until 
negotiations have in fact broken down hopelessly. 
Premature and exultant allusions to weapons 
either side may have in reserve do nothing but 
harm. They place those who indulge in them in 
positions from which it is difficult to recede, and 
they cause exasperation of feeling on the other 
side. As for the sorely tried public’s patience 
under repeated menaces of industrial disturbance, 
it has worn very severely. Among numbers of 
people there is growing a disposition to refuse 
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examination of any case which is prefaced or 
accompanied by hints that some essential of 
modern life, be it transport or electric light and 
power oF what not, will be withdrawn if the 
workers do not at once get their way. It is 
increasingly felt that those who use such methods 
put themselves out of court, and should not be 
given a hearing until they have repented and 
resolved to open negotiations in a spirit and 
attitude making for settlement. Hot heads, 
whether among workers or employers, will do well 
to take heed of public sentiment in these matters 
before they create grave prejudice against the 
interests they think to serve by blustering and 
bullying and discussing the operations of indus- 
trial war in the vestibule of the court of arbitration. 


THE EGYPTIAN ENIGMA 


HERE is a sense of mystery enveloping the 
political ‘‘ crisis’? in Egypt, which 
the scanty news available as to happenings 
in that country does little to dispel. ‘We are left 
largely in the dark as to the events underlying 


Zaghlul’s dramatic resignation of the Premiership. 


a week ago, and such bald information as we 
possess as to the terms of his consent to resume 
office leaves us still ignorant with regard to the 
motives of his action. The problem is one, the 
solution of which can only be surmised on the 
foundation of some very meagre items of fact. 
One feels that, despite asseverations as to the sim- 
plicity of the issues at stake, there is much in the 
background of events that has not been revealed. 

The Premier’s resignation suggests alterna- 
tive lines of speculation. Was it prompted by a 
sudden determination to grapple with and to over- 
throw the machinations of some violent group of 
politicians, who, roused to unreasoning fury by 
the recent Conservative victory in England, which 
has déprived them of their hope of extorting con- 
cessions from the postulated weakness of a Labour 
Government, are clamorous for instant embarka- 
tion on a course of revolutionary violence as a 
means of throwing off the British yoke? Or was 
the action merely induced, as there have been 
some hints to suggest, by a domestic quarrel 
about the promotion of various of the Premier’s 
personal friends and relatives? 

It has, of course, long been recognized by all 
acquainted with the internal conditions of Egypt 
that, darkly hidden at the core of the Nationalist 
movement, there exists an inner ring of extremists 
—the Catilinarians of Egyptian politics—which 
has never been thoroughly identified or dispersed. 
Zaghlul, for all his realization, with which we 
must credit him, of the futility of the courses to 
which such evil counsellors would compel him, is 
in the hands of this concealed junta. It is hardly 
a secret that he has had special trouble with them 
since his return to Egypt after the failure of his 
‘‘ conversations ’’ in London. Significance is to 
be attached to the fact that only a fortnight ago 
La Liberté, the Premier’s party organ in Cairo, 
published an article seriously warning the nation 
against the folly of projecting a revolution. Can 
it be that in his references to ‘‘ intrigues ’’ Zagh- 
lul was proclaiming his final defiance to forces 
which are pressing him to withdraw opposition to 
an outburst of violence that would undoubtedly, 


in the existing political temper in England, cost 
his country its independence? And can it be the 
case that, in insisting on the dismissal from the 
Palace of Hassan Nashat Pasha, the Premier 
fancies himself to be segregating a storm-centre 
that might involve Egypt in disaster? 

The surmise is possible, but it is not completely 
convincing. Of Nashat, whose dismissal from 
favour is the price of Zaghlul’s continuance in 
office, not enough is publicly known to justify 
much speculation as to his political predilections 
and the character of his undoubted influence with 
the King. Rumour credits him with having been 
largely responsible for stiffening Fuad’s obstinacy 
during the summer of 1922 to the point of bring- 
ing about a serious crisis with the British authori- 
ties on the subject of the style of the royal title. 
He was dismissed shortly after these events from 
the same position as he has now been compelled 
to vacate for the second time, and it may be a 
significant fact that then, as now, the situation 
that led to his supersession involved the resigna- 
tion of Tewfik Nessim Pasha, then Prime 
Minister. 

Speculating, as we are, very largely in the dark, 
it must be admitted that the present resignation 
of Nessim militates to a large extent against any 
conclusion attributing either wise action or 
courage to Zaghlul. For Nessim’s reputation in 
Egypt is that of one of the few statesmen whose 
record for sincerity and straight dealing is un- 
blemished. If recent events in Cairo are to be 
construed as revealing the existence of anything 
in the nature of a plot, it is difficult to formulate 
any theory that would account for Nessim being 
found on the side of the revolution while Zaghlul 
figuréd as the protagonist of law, order, and 
common-sense. On the other hand, if the ques- 
tion at issue concerns merely promotions or ap- 
pointments, in which Zaghlul finds his designs 
and desires thwarted by his Finance Minister, 
anyone who knows Egypt and the state of its 
politics will naturally incline to the conclusion 
that Nessim is most likely in such a matter to be 
found on the side of honesty and disinterested 
government. 

Whatever may be the truth of an obscure situa- 
tion, certain facts at any rate emerge. The 
trouble, whatever it has been, has certainly in- 
volved some degree of discord between Zaghlul 
and the King, for the Premier's references to the 
monarch’s attitude with regard to the Constitu- 
tion involve the conclusion that he has been 
obliged, whether for good or for evil, to make 
some concessions in the way of promises for the 
purpose of inducing Zaghlul to withdraw his 
resignation. And, though the Premier has once 
again, as happened in the summer, succeeded by 
the stage ruse of a threatened resignation in rally- 
ing his following to his renewed support, the fact 
has become plainly apparent that there are not 
lacking forces in the country courageous enough 
not to shrink from thwarting the Premier in his 
career. If such forces represent the advocates of 
disorder, it is apparent that Zaghlul cannot be 
expected long to survive any determined attack 
on their part, for two threatened resignations in 
the course of six months do not testify to the con- 
tinued existence of that complete command of all 
classes in the country with which the Premier has 
been credited. If on the other hand the crisis is 
merely the product of a movement in which King 
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Fuad and Tewfik Nessim Pasha have been in 
accordant opposition to Zaghlul’s designs for the 
promotions of friends and dependants, the con- 
clusion must be that the Premier, like so many of 
the native rulers of Egypt, has embarked on the 
same career of Governmental jobbery as has been 
the constant bugbear of all Oriental Governments. 
In either case the shock to Zaghlul’s prestige has 
obviously been heavy, despite his temporary vic- 
tory ; and observers may see in the crisis a distinct 
step in the decadence of the present Egyptian 
regime. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES 


THE LONDON STREETS 
By A. A. B. 


HE state of the London streets is disgrace- 
ful ; the dangers are appalling ; the confusion, 
anarchy, and loss of time are discreditable 
to the metropolis of the Empire. I have been 
told that the streets of Paris and New York are 
worse. From what I know, or have known, of 
the police and drivers in those cities, I can well 
believe it; but the statement is nothing to the 
point. We Londoners have always prided our- 
selves on the superior orderliness and cleanliness 
of our streets, due to the efficiency of our muni- 
cipal authorities and our police. But since the 
war the London traffic, pedestrian as well as vehi- 
cular, has swollen so rapidly as no longer to be 
controllable by policemen or County Council regu- 
lations. The impotence of the constable at any 
of the points of congestion is a pitiful sight; the 
gentlemen in blue do their best, but the thing has 
grown too big for them. 

Like Anacharsis Clootz at the bar of the Con- 
vention, I appear as the self-appointed advocate of 
the human race, or rather of that section of it 
which dwells in London, and still hugs the delusion 
that its streets are meant as means of progress 
from one point to another. It has been said that 
after a certain age every hour’s prolongation of 
life is a miracle. When a Londoner closes the 
front door of his home behind him, does he ever 
pause to reflect that it will be something of a 
miracle if he return in the same nervous and 
physical condition that he set out? Does he ever, 
this typical Rolls-Royce-less citizen, calculate the 
odds against his being injured, or killed, by lorry, 
*bus, cycle, or car of some kind? Certainly he does 
not, or he would steal by back streets to the nearest 
tube and forswear for ever the joy of the upper 
air. I don’t know what the odds on safety are; 
certainly not long ones. I haven’t the figures 
before me, nor if I had, should I believe them. 
For this I do know from: the police, that only a 
small proportion of the street accidents find their 
way into the newspapers. In reading the memoir 
of an old Daily Mail journalist the other day | 
was shocked to learn that Lord Northcliffe, being 
a keen motorist and anxious to encourage the in- 
dustry, forbade the reporting of any motor acci- 
dents in any of his papers! That tells us a lot. 
Does Scotland Yard report to the Press anything 
like all the cases of killing and injuring that are 
reported from the police stations? Taking the 


figures that are given to us by the police, some 200 


men, women and children are killed or maimed or 
merely knocked down daily in our streets. Per. 
sonally I regard crossing Oxford Street or Picca. 
dilly as a feat no whit less dangerous than crosgin 
the rails at Clapham Junction; and as a shillin 
is a small sum to save a leg or one’s life, | have 
a taxi to perform the transit. On the loss of time 
temper and money, ensuing from being blocked 
in a taxi with the clock running, I need not dilate, 
It took me half an hour and cost me half a crown 
to get from the bottom of Queen Victoria Stree 
to Winchester House, and then I missed my share. 
holders’ meeting. | 

Shall these things be? We have got a Con. 
servative Government, which does not regard the 
killing or wounding of the bourgeoisie as one of 
the primary functions of the Executive. Let the 
new Minister of Transport see to it. But in order 
to consider remedies, it is necessary to enumerate 
the causes of the present congestion of people and 
vehicle in the streets. The most obvious cause 
is that there are (i) too many people; (ii) as a conse. 
quence, too many vehicles. Ever since the war, 
but more noticeably during the current year, the 
number of visitors to London has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. Flattered 
as we no doubt must be by the number of strangers 
who wish to behold a city more wonderful than 
Athens or Rome in their days of glory, Londoners 
afe being hustled, and jostled, and crowded out 
of their own amenities and haunts of enjoyment. 
Hordes of invading barbarians advance to the 
sack of London from north, south, east, and west, 
and our ears are wounded by some dozen different 
accents and modes of speaking. Scotch, Lanca- 


‘shire, Yorkshire and Midland mingle with the dia- 


lects of Canada, New Zealand and Australia, to 
say nothing of the three great varieties of 
American, West, Middle West and East. In the 
spring and summer there has been more than the 
usual influx from the Far East, from India, China 
and Japan, and from the Continent of Europe. The 
consequence has been that on the pavements of 
the favourite streets, the north side of Oxford 
Street, for example, it has been difficult to force 
one’s way through the crowd of passengers, while 
in the roadway vehicles are obliged to crawl at 
a foot’s pace, until at every important crossway 
they are hrought to a standstill for four or five 
minutes. To carry this crowd of gaping strangers 
more motors of every sort, motor-’buses, chars-a- 
bancs, taxi-cabs, cars of luxury, have been put 
upon the streets, apparently without any check 
from Scotland Yard. The greatest obstructionists 
are the motor-’buses, of which there are far too 
many. Often when driving to the City I have 
met a continuous string of twelve motor-’buses 
returning from Liverpool Street, each of them 
empty or carrying two or three passengers. There 
is no regulation of this branch of traffic. 
Another potent and exasperating cause of con- 
fusion and delay is the taking up of streets for 
repavement. The increased weight and volume of 
motor traffic have diminished, probably halved the 
life of the street pavements. Blocks of wood laid 
on concrete used to be given a life of ten years in 
pre-war days. But the gigantic wagons used now 
by the railway companies, and furniture firms, and 
building contractors, soon knock a surface of holes 
and bumps. The Wood Paving Company then 
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takes possession and diverts the roaring stream of 
heavy traffic into quiet residential streets and 
squares, whose houses are seriously injured by the 
vibration and whose inhabitants suffer from what 
Kruger called “ moral and intellectual damage.”’ 
The Bayswater Road is at present up, and, so far 
as I can see, is likely to be up for months, for the 
standard of life at present demanded by the navvy 
includes plenty of leisure. I occupy an old house 
in a contiguous square, and [ daily expect ruin 
by crack or subsidence. I have experienced a pre- 
monitory tremblement de terre at Cannes in the 
earthquake year. It was child’s play to what I 
suffer now. All day and all night, except between 
the hours of 2 and 4 a.m., my house quivers from 
attic to basement; windows rattle; doors rumble 
and give signs of sinking; the pictures on the 
walls, the glass on the table, the clocks on the 
mantelpiece, all are visibly moved. And _ this 
nuisance and deterioration of property are inflicted 
upon myself and my neighbours because neither 
the police nor the local authorities, county and 
borough councils, nor our ground landlord, the 
Bishop of London, will take the trouble to protect 
us by enforcing the law. 

Why is the Wood Pavement Company not 
obliged to repave on the half width system, so that 
a wide thoroughfare is never wholly closed? There 
is a law, not, I believe, repealed, which enacts 
that no vehicle exceeding a certain length and 
weight shall be driven through the streets of 
London. The enforcement of that law would pro- 
tect us against the mammoth motor-vans used by 
the Railway Companies for luggage and pro- 
pelled at thunderous and nerve-wracking speed all 
day and all night past my door. Whose duty is 
it to enforce the law? Nobody does it. 

The remedies for this traffic curse are to enforce 
the existing Act, and to make new laws for regu- 
lating the number, hours and routes of motor- 
*buses. Much of the heavy lorry traffic must be 
made to travel underground in tunnels, like the 
one now running for tramways from the embank- 
ment to Kingsway. For the convenience of foot 
passengers light and artistic overhead iron or 
steel bridges must be constructed at places like 
Charing Cross and Hyde Park Corner. Where’s 
the money to come from? Why should not 
London, like other Continental capitals, levy an 
octroi on strangers and goods entering her gates? 
London had such an octroi once. Before 1889 
London levied 1s. 1d. on every ton of coal enter- 
ing the Metropolitan police area, and the duty 
brought in £450,000 a year, equalling a 2d. rate, 
and being the interest on ten millions. The duty 
was foolishly abolished at the instigation of the coal 
merchants. Why not revive it? 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
THEATRES 


STRAND THEATRE.—‘Chauve Souris.’ On Monday, November 24, 
and subsequently. 

Littte THeatre.— Falling Leaves.’ On Tuesday, November 
25, and subsequently. 


LECTURE 


University Co.iece (Gower Street, W.C.1).—The Creighton 
Lecture in History: “‘ The Influence of the Legal Profession on 
the Growth of the English Constitution ” by Professor W. S. 
Holdsworth, D.C.L., K.C. (Vinerian Professor of English Law 
in the University of Oxford). On Monday, December 1, at 5.30 
p.m. (The Chair will be taken by the Hon. Mr. Justice Tomlin, 
K.C. Open to the public. Admission free by ticket obtainable 
from the Secretary, University College.) 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 
Lefévre Galleries, 1a King Street, St. James. 


HE great discovery of modern art is that 

painting cannot be abstract. Cubism was 

necessary, not because Cubism was art, but 
because it was the intellectual copy-book which 
modern painters had to study in order that they 
might recapture a running hand. They had for- 
gotten how to write; they were learned only in 
academic hieroglyphics, the outcome of regarding 
art as purely representational or, worse still, as 
anecdotal or moral, which landed them into a 
state of rigid and mechanical copying. The 
Impressionists had only gone one better by mak- 
ing the process of copying tremendously less 
mechanical and giving to it, therefore, a technical 
beauty. The mistake of the Cubists in the past 
was to confuse their pot-hooks with art. That 
confusion is over, and here, in this splendidly 


vital exhibition, we see gathered together various 


individual visions which have grown freely in the 


‘new atmosphere, and are expressed in a technique 


which is essentially classical because it is the 
technique of men who have done their pot-hooks. 
Consider, for instance, the exquisite composition 


by Georges Braque, ‘ Nature Morte a la Pipe.’ 


It is impossible that this painting should have 


‘been conceived by the artist if he had not once 


been an out-and-out Cubist. The relationship to 
Cubism is dramatically clear, but it is no less clear 
that this design was not coldly and intellectually 
built up, as much of Braque’s earlier work so 
evidently was, but that it was dictated from a 
pure lyric joy in the subtle colour and harmonies 
of the objects themselves. With the return of 
representation, not as the sole end but largely as 


‘the impetus of art, has come the return of joy. 


| The intellectual apprenticeship 


| upon us. 


is over. The 
lesson of Cézanne, so emotionally given, so 
theoretically received, has been assimilated, and 


| now the modern French painter is opening eyes 
full of joyous wonder on the possibilities of 
the new understanding and the new technique as 


applied to the old objects of art. 

There is perhaps no picture in this exhibition 
so comprehensive as Matisse’s ‘La Fénetre 4 Nice.’ 
This painter, who has sought with such passionate 


'intellectuality to express a rare and delicate 


vision, has now had time to impose his idiom 
We are no longer ‘ shocked,’’ and 
therefore we are free to enjoy. The splendid 
achievement of such a picture as this is that, in 


its intense feeling for reality, it is so much more 


profoundly representational than those dreary 
paintings of the dead tradition which a few years 


| ago shouldered a Matisse off respectable walls as 


a freak. Not only is it beautiful as a distilled 
interpretation of the beauty in reality, but it is 
also beautiful in itself, because it has a life of its 
own, a fragile, evanescent, poetic life, which no 
mere copy of reality can possibly have. That is 
to say that it is, by the miracle of art, both a 
reality itself and the expression of a reality in 
nature. 

What has been said of this one remarkable 
work is true, in slightly varying degree, of most 
of the pictures in this exhibition. The fusion of 
the returned representational sense with the 
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essentially formal conceptions of Cubism does not 
necessarily involve that every work should stress 
these elements equally. In Viaminck’s ‘ L’Arbre 
Penché,’ for example, the colour harmony, com- 
posed of greens ranging between clear emerald 
and the darkest tone of that bottle green so 
general with Vlaminck, vitalized by bold 
strokes of pure vermilion and held together by 
rich tone browns, this with immensely varied and 
subtle harmony carries the greatest emphasis. In 
the Marchand ‘ Entrée de Village,’ on the other 
hand, the primary impulse is formal, and formal 
in what Mr. Berenson has called the tactile sense. 
Marchand has developed an exceptional power 
of conveying movement into the picture, and this 
direction, in landscape particularly, is a formal 
representation of the emotion which in literature 
is expressed by all such phases as ‘‘ over the hills 
and far away.’’ Marchand is not illustrative, nor 
is he literary. He is expressing in his own art an 
emotion common to many artists, and the 
greatest care should be taken not to confuse this 
formal expression with literary _ illustration. 
Derain is, again, primarily formal, and his 
‘ Paysages A Ouillioulles (Var)’ and ‘ Le Couvent 
des Capucins ’ lay a similar emphasis, in general, 
to that of Marchand. ~The two painters are, of 
course, clearly divided in their methods, and in- 
deed one of the most notable features of the whole 
exhibition is the intense individuality which is 
a possibility within the convention of modern art. 
Picasso’s ‘ L’Enfant a la Colombe ’ is a work of 
difficult complexity. Its beauty is immediately 
evident, but criticism boggles a little at laying 
hold of one feature and saying, ‘‘ This is 
Picasso’s aspect.’’ Picasso, it is well known, 
has tried many experiments, and every picture is 
a new revelation of the amazing versatility of his 
genius. If we are stopped first, in this picture, by 
the exquisite colour, we shall soon pass forward to 
enjoy the sense of three dimensional form. Satire 
is conveyed by line values and freak outline draw- 
ing. Without recourse either to emphatic perspec- 
tive or violent chiaroscuro, Picasso has yet achieved 
complete plasticity. There.remains, again, the re- 
presentational value which, while making all 
legitimate appeal, so admirably avoids the senti- 
mental. The strongly decorative canvas by 
Dufresne, Dufy’s gay and yet agonized ‘ Féte 
Nautique,’ the eminently feminine design of Marie 
Laurencin and the vigorous and finely rhythmic 
drawings of Renault, could all be shown 
wherever the emphasis may be laid, to con- 
tain that full conclusion which is the triumph of 
modern art, the recognition that art cannot be 
bound and judged by theories because it is neither 
pure design nor pure representation, but that it 
is the inter-interpretation of all things, the mystery 
of perfect fusion. To those who have judged 
modern art by Cubism-aloné this exhibition, if 
they would but see it unblinkered, would be the 
manifestation of a new and great classicism. 


Readers who experience any difficulty or delay 
in obtaining copies of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
regularly are asked to communicate immediately 
with the Publisher, g King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 


FORGOTTEN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


. HILDREN’S Forgotten Books’ is more 
(CU accurate but less musical and less com. 
prehensive a title, though the children 
at whom Mrs. Elizabeth Turner wrote her 
Cautionary Tales in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century are as forgotten as those 
for whom Mr. Belloc wrote his in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth. Mrs. Turner survives jn 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s ‘ New Child’s Guide to 
Knowledge.’ To that ‘‘ Cautionary Dame”? his 
work is dedicated, as it should be, for without her 
it never would have been written. It is difficult to 
over-estimate Mrs. Elizabeth Turner’s influence. 
Her works—all of them—‘ The Daisy,’ ‘ The Cow. 
slip,’ ‘ The Pink,’ ‘ The Rose,’ and others, for she 
was a prosperous poetess, have, like ‘ The Young 
Visiters,’ that rarest of qualities: unconscious 
humour. There is all Queen Victoria between 
‘The Daisy ’ and ‘ More Beasts for Worse Chil- 
dren ’; the distance seems infinite. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century books 
were written for children ostensibly to instruct and 
edify, actually to keep them quiet. They were aids 
to parents in the art of repression. ‘ The Good 
Boy’s Soliloquy, containing his Parents’ Instruc- 
tion relative to his Disposition and Manners,’ 
strikes the sombre note in the opening couplet : 


The things my parents bid me do 
Let me attentively pursue. 


In the ‘Instructor and Guide for Little Masters,’ 
even a hoop becomes a daily round. Underneath 
an engraving of two boys bowling hoops this chill- 
ing paragraph points the moral : 


Think this to be the wheel of fortune, and thou engaged 
with labour and industry to keep it turning to thy good 
liking. Its roundness instructs thee that there is no end to 
a man’s care and toil: that we enter upon life with uncer- 
tainty, and must improve every incident with prudence, dili- 
gence and anxiety. Cricket is called ‘‘ A manly exercise! 
But full of admonition.’’ ‘* Upon the whole,’’ continues the 
essay on the play at Cricket, ‘‘ When you take a batt in 
your hand, imagine yourself at the rudder of fortune... ” 


Of Cricket in ‘ Youthful Sports ’ (1801) we read : 


It must be allowed to be good diversion, and is of such 
note, that even men frequently divert themselves with it (!) 
Cricket is again referred to in ‘ Sports of Child- 

hood ’ (1813) in these laconic terms: 

Cricket is a game played not by boys only. . . . The wicket 
consists of two pieces of w fixed upright and kept to- 
gether by another piece. In Marylebone parish there is a 
celebrated cricket ground much frequented by noblemen and 
gentlemen. Many windows and valuable looking-glasses have 
been broken by playing cricket in a room. 

The author of this paragraph is obviously not 
interested in the game; he is interested only in the 
glass case over the stuffed owl in his reader’s 
parent’s parlour. One can also safely infer that he 
has never been to Lord’s. Such works, sterilethough 
they be, are at all events simple. But morality was 
the great mission of the age and morality was a 
complex. ‘ Moral Songs, for the Instruction and 
Amusement of Children, intended as a companion 
to Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs,’ runs through the 
virtues not without muddle. Here, for instance, is 
the ‘ Danger of Mispending Time,’ a lyric, un- 
consciously, to disprove which Fabre lived and 
laboured : 


How craftily the spider weaves, 
And draws her slender threads! 

Yet sudden chance her hopes deceives, 
And spoils the nets she spreads, 
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Let me not spend my precious hours 
In trifling works like these ; 

But still employ my active pow’rs 
In what may truly please. 


The italics are mine. 


At the mention of the word morality the spectre 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Turner rises. All through the 
first half of the nineteenth century her terrifying 
little books with their innocent flower titles were 
bought by the thousand by parents, if not by chil- 
dren. Mrs. Turner, with a shrewd eye to business, 
advertises the infinite joy of books (i.e., of her 
book) in a work of her mature years—‘ Short Poems 
for Young Children.’ Two exemplary children are 
given a shilling each. Mrs. Turner swoops upon 
them and one says: 

These two bright shillings I suppose 
Will buy ‘ The Cowslip’ and ‘ The Rose,’ 


And when two more I get, I think 
I'll buy ‘ The Daisy’ and ‘ The Pink.’ 


Again, in ‘ The Daisy,’ little Eugene has asked 
innocently enough if a daisy is not a flower : 

‘You are right,’’ said papa, with a smile, ‘* but you'll find 

The Daisy a book, my boy, too, 
Containing short tales for the juvenile mind, 
And adapted for children like you.” 
Little Eugene, presumably, rushes out and buys 
‘The Daisy,’ hoping, perhaps, to find in the book 
some lyrical reactions to the flower. Being exem- 
plary, he opens the book at page 1 and finds 
‘ The Giddy Girl’ who “‘ would go to a very deep 
well to look at the water below ’’: 
One morning, intending to take but one peep, 
Her foot slipped away from the ground; 
Unhappy misfortune! the water was deep 
And giddy Miss Helen was drown’d. 

But the gem and epitome of ‘The Daisy’ is 

‘ Politeness ’ : 
Good little boys should never say 
will,”’ and “ give me these.” 


O, no! that never is the way, 
But, ‘* Mother, if you please.” 


And “ If you please,’’ to sister Ann, 

Good boys to say are ready, 

And ‘‘ yes, sir,’ to a gentleman, 
And ‘ yes, ma’am,”’ to a lady. 

‘The Juvenile Spectator,’ by Arabella Argus, 
and Mary Elliot’s ‘ Early Seeds ’ and ‘ Flowers of 
Instruction ’ were among the most read of these 
moralities. Mrs. Turner evidently preferred girls. 
She wrote for the mother whose object in life was 
to bring up: 

A daughter, who in early days, 
Maternal tenderness repays. 

But the most valuable poem of the period is Mary 
Belson’s ‘ My Sister.’ Here are specimen stanzas : 
Who saw me mount the Rocking Horse, 

And then stood by, to check its course, 
Lest her dear boy should get a toss— 
My Sister. 
When up the ladder I would go 
(How wrong it was, I now well know) 
Who cried, but held it fast below? 
My Sister. 
Once, too, I threw my top too far, 
It touched my cheek and left a scar. 
Who tried to hide it from mumma? 


My Sister. 

But Mrs. Turner was made of sterner stuff, and 
when Mr. Laurence Housman’s Prunella is made 
to recite : 

Bird, beast and girl awake to run 

Their daily rounds beneath the sun. 

Shall I alone neglect to ask 

The frightful question, ‘‘ What's my task?” 
it is Mrs. Turner, not Aunt Prun, who corrects 
her ‘ frightful’ to Vital with a frown. 

But surely Prunella was right? 


THE THEATRE 


TOO RARE BEN JONSON 
By Ivor Brown 


i Woman. 
THERS abide our question’ and, 
() according to Mr. William Archer, 
we do wisely to bow Shakespeare 
into our playhouse and leave his colleagues 
on the door-step. The verdict of the nine 
teenth century which denied the freedom of 
our popular stage to any Elizabethan and 
Jacobean save Shakespeare is accepted by Mr. 
Archer as a just sentence on dramatic incapacity, 
To my mind this judgment condemns nobody but 
the judge; all through the eighteenth century the 
seventeenth century dramatists were revived, 
respected and enjoyed. Of the age of reason it 
may be said that it wrote comparatively little 
drama that has lived; a Gay, a Sheridan, and a 
Goldsmith are, after all, a scanty if a brilliant light 
to shine out from such a pile of years. But the 
age of reason was an age of taste and of culture; 
it could at least look backward for the high heroic 
things it could not make and for the ancient 
laughter that it could not mimic. Admit that 
plots were sometimes bowdlerized and that a 
Garrick could tear the magnificent comedy of ‘ The 
Country Wife’ to shreds with that stupendous 
ignorance of drama which seems to be uncannily 
inherent in the mightiest actors. None the less the 
playhouse records of his century are rolls of honour 
compared to the play-bills of the succeeding 
generations. 

Within the last two or three years I have seen 
four performances of Jonson. ‘The Alchemist ’ 
and ‘ Epicoene ’ have been played by the Phoenix 
and ‘Volpone’ both by the Phoenix and by the 
Marlowe Society at Cambridge. I missed the 
Phoenix production of ‘Bartholomew Fair.’ I en- 
joyed them all and I am convinced that any public 
which has been at all trained in the work of his 
period, e.g., the ‘‘Old Vic.’’ public, would enjoy 
it too. Jonson fhas an unquestionable dramatic 
force; his humour is no uncertain drip from a leak- 
ing tap, but a veritable gush from the main-pipes 
of comedy. He had a relish for the fun that is 
fundamental and I see nothing of the forced and 
flagging pen in his ridicule of the ridiculous. 
This is not to see two suns in the Elizabethan 
world. Jonson had little of Shakespeare’s 
humanity, none of his gentleness. He forced his 
characters into the mould of preconceived 
‘* humour ”’ instead of allowing them to grow and 
fructify in his brain; he had phases of aridity, 
pedantry, grossness, and ponderous self-repeti- 
tion. In as far, however, as he was no Shakes- 
peare he is in the same plight as every writer of 
the English language. We cannot all be Cesar, 
and Jonson has suffered from the nearness of an 
unchallengeable diadem. Yet, with all his faults 
admitted and even emphasized, he lives by the flood 
of his mental energy, his gift of colossal speech, his 
thwacking blows at the scamps and noodles of the 
town, and his sweetness of song. This bricklayer 
turned scholar, and scholar turned scribe could 
build a lyric as light and yet as firm as any of 
his time. 
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‘Epicoene’ is by no means as large and en- 
during a piece of work as ‘ Volpone’ and.‘ The 
Alchemist.’ It is frankly farcical and not a little 
cruel in its high jinks. 

The butt of the play-is Morose, who has truly 

ood reasons for abjuring the town of his time 
since the town meant bear-baiting, rough-and- 
tumble gallantry, practical larking, and a pande- 
monium of high spirits. The young sparks who 
torment him for his love of silence are nasty cubs 
and the sympathy of myself, for one, goes out to 
Morose in his battle with the persecutors who had 
an eye on his money as well as on his peace of 
mind. The trick of the silent woman and the 
bogus marriage is a tag of the ugliest order, but 
it cannot have seemed so to Jonson’s audience, who 
thought the combination of grey hairs, a tight 
purse, and extreme tranquillity to savour of Puri- 
tanism and so to be a deadly sin against the 
specious revelry of the play-house “* bloods.’’ But 
it is not the critic’s business to indict the taste 
of an age that preferred the agony of a baited beast 
to any zsthetic directions of the Bankside. We 
must take a writer’s world as we find it and judge 
him either as rebel or interpreter. 

Jonson was no rebel. The heartless ragging of 
harmless old Morose seemed to him the raw mate- 
rial of legitimate laughter and he added to it the 
plaguing of two undeniable ninnies, the pedantic 
Daw and the little wisp of affectations, Lafoole. 
Accept his first principle that such men are made 
to be mobbed and he carries his play through with 
a first-rate farcical violence. Lafoole may be 
Aguecheek writ small and the duel between the 
two timorous knights a pretty obvious “‘ lift ’’ from 
‘Twelfth Night,’ but it was an age of free and 
easy notions about literary property. The real 
point of this play, and indeed of most of Jonson’s 
work, is that the life of the town comes bubbling 
out of the town and on to the stage. 

Mr. Allan Wade, who produced as usual for the 
Phoenix, had his players heartily at work. Morose 
is a poor part for a leading part; it is all endur- 
ances and no ardours; the actor has but to moan 
the more piteously as his tormentors assault him 
the more savagely. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke made 
moan effectively while Messrs. Raymond Massey, 
Hewett, and Zucco were plying the slings and 
arrows of outrageous cubbishness. Captain Otter 
became an engaging specimen in the hands of Mr. 
Alfred Clark, while the two knights, Daw and 
Lafoole, were turned into the prettiest ninnies, Mr. 
Harold Scott giving another of his adroit essays 
in the mincing mood. 

Where then do we stand with the proposition 
that Ben Jonson is a poor proposition nowadays 
and is rare by his own demerits? My conclusion 
is that Jonson needs what Shakespeare can rarely 
stand, cutting and trimming; that his grossness 
and over-emphasis may have lawful modification ; 
and that, so handled and vigorously played, his 
robustness would fill a modern and a popular 
stage. Timidity and a sluggish tradition kept our 
managers year after year from Congreve, yet ‘ The 
Way of the World’ had recently a successful run. 
It is timidity, not taste, that keeps Ben Jonson’s 
mighty laughter for Sunday nights only. We think 
highly of the eighteenth century in the playhouse 
nowadays and the eighteenth century, be it re- 
membered, thought highly of Jonson. 
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IDEALISM IN PRACTICE 


Ronald Burrows: A Memoir. By George Glas- 
gow. With a Foreword by M. Veniselos. 
Nisbet. 15s. net. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable thing about that 

most remarkable man, Ronald Burrows, was his 
immense and restless energy. He was an idealist who 
put his idealism into practice and sought by his ways 
of life to justify the faith that was in him. He was a 
man for whom inaction was a mental and physical 
impossibility ; a secret and unfailing spring of energy 
welled within him and poured forth in rivers of enthusi- 
astic labour, all of it consistently guided by the highest 
regard for principle. What Mr. Brodie Fraser says of 
Burrows in a remarkable tribute to him in this book is 
pre-eminently true: ‘‘ His philosophy,” he writes, ‘‘ as 
expressed in social endeavour, was that life consisted 
in the multiplicity of its interests.” As Professor Her- 
ford put it: ‘‘ He has not only, like Odysseus, 
seen and been a match for many modes of men, he has 
shown himself (still more like Odysseus) a man of 
many modes in his encounter with each.” The variety 
of interests which the man’s tireless energy gave him 
was indeed extraordinary. If he had not happened 
to be a professor he would have been a Cabinet Mini- 
ster, or an admiral. He could, indeed, have been any- 
thing, and it is no exaggeration to say that whatever 
he put his hand to, it prospered. 

Burrows always gave himself unsparingly in his work 
for others. The man was something of a paradox. 
Here was this great scholar with a fine intellectual 
quality of mind devoting himself passionately to the 
task of social betterment. ‘‘ No man in our time,” 
says Mr. Brodie Fraser, ‘‘ so combined the qualities of 
the teacher with the instinct of the social worker.” 
Wherever he went in his academic career, in Glasgow, 
in Cardiff, in Manchester, in London, he did more 
than teach his students, more than fire them with 
genuine enthusiasm for classic learning ; he made them 
love him as a friend and confidant, by going among 
them as one of themselves and sharing in their interests 
and activities. Certainly he was a great teacher, with 
‘*a way with him”; the purely statistical record of 
his successes with honours men and so on—in' his 
case probably the least revealing if the most practical 
method of estimating his achievement as a teacher— 
proves that beyond a doubt. But it was what we may 
call the human side of his teaching, no less than his 
pre-eminence as a scholar, which marked him out as a 
man destined to make his name famous. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate picture of 
Burrows’s career and multifarious activities as pre- 
sented so ably by Mr. Glasgow in this engrossing 
memoir, and we must take it for granted that these are 
well enough known. He has left his mark as a 
social worker, a teacher, a scholar, an archzo- 
logist (his ‘ Discoveries in Crete’ became at 
once a classic) and an administrator—and perhaps 
one should add as a statesman, though it is open 
to doubt whether his well-intentioned excursions into 
the dangerous field of European diplomacy—dictated 
though they undoubtedly were by a profound convic- 
tion and sense of duty—were among the happiest and 
most successful of his enterprises. 

As the first lay Principal of King’s College, London, 
succeeding Dr. Headlam at a time of great difficulty 
and delicacy, he soon made himself a power, and despite 
the war and the efforts of the War Office to suppress 
anything so superfluous as a seat of learning in 
favour of red-tape typists, he established King’s as an 
important centre of European culture at a most neces- 
sary time, and a place where the hopes and aspirations 
of the New Europe (he was connected with the journal 
of that name) were discussed and propagated. 
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Discoveries. By J. Middleton Murry. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Latitudes. By Edwin Muir. Melrose. gs. net. 


HE first thing required of a critic is that he should 

have a philosophy. With this he may still be a 
bad critic; but without it he cannot possibly be a 
good one. Views of art must be views of reality; and 
the individual judgment will be worthless unless it is 
part of a general creed. 

Both Mr. Murry and Mr. Muir answer this test. 
Each has a quite definite point of view; and each 1s 
fairly successful in giving the unity of that point of 
view to what would otherwise be a mere casual collec- 
tion of random essays. Far and away the best part 
of Mr. Murry’s book is the discourse with which it 
opens, on the large theme of ‘ The Nature of Poetry.’ 
Such a subject tests and settles a writer’s pretensions : 
if he can say something worth while about that, it 
stands to reason that his judgment on minor points 
will be entitled to respect. And Mr. Murry says some- 
thing well worth while : 

In all things the directest and truest apprehension we have 
is a sudden communication, a sudden communion rather, be- 
tween mystery and mystery..... The understanding between 
those who truly love each other is beyond the reach and 
scrutiny of their conscious intelligence. They love each other; 
but they do not know why or how. The relation is at once 
too simple and too strange to be understood. 

Of the same order is our knowledge of a work of literature. 
It is, when it is most perfect, a simple apprehension. . . . 
This is the moment of knowledge; when all the words that 
a poet has spoken, all the characters that a novelist has 
created, appear to us as things-in-themselves no longer, but 
as the inevitable conditions, the necessary garment of inven- 
tion through which a living yet secret reality was compelled 
to manifest itself in the material world. 

In spite of the loose phrase, ‘‘ most perfect,’’ that is 
finely conceived and finely said: it lures us on. Mr. 
Murry insists that ‘‘ criticism is a personal affair,’’ 
and quotes to excess Anatole France’s half-truth about 
the adventures of the soul; and of course criticism is 
a personal affair, if it isa relation between mystery 
and mystery. But the larger question, which Mr. 
Murry in some of his judgments seems definitely to 
shelve or ignore, is—what warrant has the person for 
the affair anyway? It does not suffice to have an 
adventure, even if it is ‘‘ an awfully big adventure ”’ : 
sensation is not criticism. When Mr. Murry says—- 
quite truly—that ‘‘ Shakespeare is simply the greatest 
of all poets,’’ he means by that something more than 
that he has been excited by reading Shakespeare: not 
his personal reaction, but the objective fact of Shake- 
speare’s greatness (which, he will agree, would be just 
the same if his own reaction were quite different) is of 
importance. He does, however, by profound analysis 
of poetry’s meaning and teaching, throw light on the 
problem which he does not directly face; and so good 
is his theory that one must forgive him the wildness of 
his special judgments. When he tells us that ‘ The 
Phoenix and the Turtle’ is ‘‘ the most perfect short 
poem in any language ’’; or professes. to know more 
about Prospero’s state of mind than Miranda knew — 
that is, than Shakespeare knew himself; or applies the 
word ‘‘ serene’’ to Prospero’s most typical speech, 
though he condemns the use of that word for ‘ The 
Tempest’ as a whole; or finds Falstaff’s wit in the 
Second Part of ‘ Henry IV’ ‘“‘ conspicuous chiefly 
by its absence ’’—we can only shrug our shoulders and 
wish him well. We confine our comments to his treat- 
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ment of Shakespeare, because he himself regards that 
as central, and we have not space to follow him in 
his extremely stimulating adventures among the Rus- 
sians, or in his able criticism of Proust, Poe, Matthew 
Arnold, eighteenth-century poetry, and. nineteenth. 
century prose. 

Mr. Muir also has something to say, and in places 
says it very well. He is at his best when he is prais- 
ing the absolute quality of such poetry as we find in 
the Scottish ballads : 

This world in which there is no reflection, 

the utility of action, nothing but pure cn Aged, m4 

pure vision, is, if anything is, the world of art. To raise 

» wi of m ; 

a vision of unconditional clearness, like that of a —. 
That is genuine criticism; but not all of the book, not 
all of this essay, is on the same level. Mr. Muir, in 
stressing the specific and national character of these 
ballads, does less than justice to the plain historical 
fact that many of the most characteristic of them have 
close parallels in other tongues; and we could gladly 
have done without that belittling of Stevenson which 
has now become so common and so cheap. We find 
profundity in the analysis of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and 
illumination in the studies of Conrad, of Nietzsche, of 
Ibsen and Dostoieffsky (they are modestly called 
‘* Notes,’’ but they are more than that). Not all Mr. 
Muir’s titles, however, are modest: he has an essay 
called ‘ The Truth About Art.’ It does not contain 
the truth about art: it is an attempt to handle philo- 
sophic terms with whose significance Mr. Muir does 
not seem to be perfectly acquainted. He thinks that a 
rational. universe excludes freedom: that in the Abso- 
lute ‘‘ there cannot be play, riches, or delight.’’ So he 
concludes that art is superfluous! It is an odd con- 
clusion for a critic. 


IN SPANISH BY-PATHS 


A Pilgrim in Spain. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 


R. BELL has added to his previous well-known 
studies of Spain a series of desultory jottings 
which are, as is usually the case with his work, 
thoroughly readable and interesting. In this latest 
book he embodies a series of travel sketches, in which 
he takes his reader to one after another of the famous 
haunts of the country that he knows and can interpret 
so well. He writes eloquent descriptions of Seville, 
Granada and Cordova, and the language in which he 
describes his impressions is as clear as the excellent 
photographs with which he illustrates his pages. In 
Granada he succeeds in communicating to the reader 
not a little of his own delight in that wonderful moun- 
tain city, with its widespread views over distant Sierras 
and the marvels of the famous Moorish Palace of 
Alhambra, which he truly summarizes as a “ har- 
monious dream to be seen and not described, a delicious 
music beyond the power of words.’’ 

Of Spanish art and artists, too, he has much to-say. 
In his remarks on the ‘‘ energetic idleness of Madrid,” 
he exposes the soul of Spain with brevity and insight : 

Some of the streets when the lamps are lit and the electric 
light advertisements are flashing on all sides in a passing 
moment of great traffic, recall the busiest streets of London. 

If. a foreigner asks himself why all this traffic and: turmoil in 

a city which has neither industry nor commerce, he shows 

that he has not understood the character of Castille and Spain. 

There the proper study of mankind is man; it is all a question 

of. persons, of forms .and customs. Machinery is not in the 

saddle riding mankind; the Castilian would never suffer such 
an indignity; he prefers to ride a fine horse and be free. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Grettir the Outlaw. By S. Baring-Gould. Blackie. 
gs. net. The late Rev. S. Baring-Gould rendered a 
t service to boyhood when he fashioned this story 
from the Icelandic Saga of Grettir the Strong. Among 
Norse heroes Grettir stands out notably ; he is a figure 
to catch the eye, with his remarkable personality and 
the succession of stirring adventures that befell him. 
Here was a hero indeed ; a man whom Iceland outlawed 
to Norway, and whom Norway again outlawed to Ice- 
land; a man whom a host of enemies sought in vain to 
kill. Fact and legend are skilfully blended in the nar- 
rative, and Mr. Baring-Gould, always the historian, 
deals faithfully with his subject. Any boy will revel 
in this romance from real life, and he will gather—un- 
consciously, perhaps—a vast amount of knowledge 
about Icelandic life and customs. 

Unconquered Wings. By Percy F. Westerman. 
Blackie. 6s. net. We remember meeting with Mr. 
Westerman’s work years ago in a well-known maga- 
zine for boys, and it is pleasing to note that his ability 
to tell a swinging story of adventure is as strong as 
ever. In this yarn of flying marvels he deals with a 
wonderful helicopter aeroplane and a newly-discovered 
ray which can put a magneto out of action. There are 
thrills galore in the story, of course, for Mr. Wester- 
man knows his audience; but the long bow is never 
drawn too far. There is here all the plausibility of a 
Jules Verne romance. In these days, when the love of 
things mechanical is in most boys’ minds, ‘ Uncon- 
quered Wings ’ should capture the hearts of hundreds 
of youthful readers. 

Princess Carroty-Top and Timothy. By Christine 
Chaundler. Warne. 6s. net. To write a good fairy 
story is by no means an easy task and Miss Chaundler 
is to be congratulated on her achievement. She has hit 
upon a novel and captivating theme, the telling of a 
fairy tale which has its counterpart in real life. 
Timothy, who lives very much in a dream world of his 
own, is a highly imaginative boy—not a typical school- 
boy of his age, we suggest—and the part he plays in 
restoring her prince to the carroty-topped princess of 
real life takes him through some amazing adventures. 
The story is charmingly written and cannot fail to 
please those for whom it is intended. After the con- 
ventional type of fairy tale it comes with delightful 
freshness. Mr. Albert Morrow, it may be noted, sup- 
plies several coloured full-page illustrations. 

Her Mighty Youth. By Anemone Napier. Black. 
3s. 6d. net. As really good adventure stories for girls 
are few and far between, this little book is welcome. 
Here, by way of novelty, is a tale of thrilling excite- 
ment written by one who has lived it. The heroine 
wins a prize which entitles her to a trip round the 
world, and accordingly sets off with her governess. 
There follows an adventurous voyage up the Han River 
in China and subsequent capture by brigands. The 
story has enough of thrills and the unexpected to satisfy 
the most jaded appetite, but few will be found to carp 
at this. It is a sound book for girls. 

Through Cloud and Sunshine. By R. L. Bellamy. 
S.P.C.K. 2s. net. In this story the author tells of 
the tribulations and temptations of junior office life. It 
is a straightforward tale, striking the proper note of 
manliness and moral courage, and without any 
mawkish sentiment. Young Dave Dennis wins through 
by force of character, and in the end we see right 
triumphant and villainy worsted in the approved 
manner. 

Queen’s Manor School. By E._ Everett-Green. 
Stanley Paul. 2s. net. Miss Everett-Green’s long ex- 
perience in writing for girls has enabled her to gauge 
rightly her public’s taste. In this latest story from 
her pen she shows no falling off in her powers. A spice 
of romance is given to the tale by the introduction of 


an Indian ‘‘ magic ’’ powder, which, however, fails in. 
its original application. For the rest, the story is one 
of schoolgirl friendships and rivalries, and the reader's 
interest is well sustained throughout. 

Battle Royal School. By R. A. H. Goodyear. Jar- 
rolds. 3s. 6d. net. We have tried this story on a boy 
reader and he pronounces it to be “‘ a good, healthy 
yarn.’’ On reading the account of the rivalry between 
St. Athelstan’s and the Pinfold-cum-Fountain School, 
with their mimic Wars of the Roses, we are prepared 
to accept the above verdict. The school episodes are 
quite in the right vein, and the mystery of the old 
house and its occupants, which is solved by the two 
young Ormiston boys, is quite thrilling enough to 
satisfy any young reader. Mr. Goodyear has done 
better work, but this school tale will please the 
majority. 

The Stolen Cruiser. By Percy F. Westerman. Jar- 
rolds. 3s. 6d. net. What boy does not love a ‘‘ pirate’’ 
story? In this thrilling tale there are all the desired 
ingredients. A condemned British cruiser falls into 
the hands of a Spanish adventurer who starts pirating 
on the high seas, robbing liners and other vessels with 
success, until—for pirates of fiction as well as of fact 
make mistakes—he meets his Nemesis. The principal 
characters, Cervillo the Spaniard, and two young 
British officers, Fielding and Cardyke, are skilfully 
drawn and themselves as heroes and villains 
worthily should. This is quite one of the author’s best 
stories and boys will read it with avidity. A word of 
praise, too, may be said for Mr. John de Walton’s ex- 
cellent illustrations; they add greatly to the value 
of the book. 

With Bligh of the Bounty. By M. Nackington. The 
Sheldon Press. 2s. net. The story of an historical 
voyage should be always acceptable. Henty knew this 
recipe well in his day. In writing a tale round the 
famous mutiny on the Bounty, Mr. Nackington has 
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Books for 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Splendid Christmas Presents 

for nephews and nieces, and 

others who are remembered 
at Christmas time. 


4 A list containing hundreds of titles ranging in price from 
ls. to 10s. 6d. With coloured illustrations, post free. 


@ These include stirring tales of adventure on sea and 
land from Central Africa to the Far West of America, 
and from the North Pole to the Southern Seas; stories 
of School and Home Life; books about Brownies and 
Guides; Fairy Stories, tales about Animals and Birds, 
and other books for little folks. 


@ The writers include Manville Fenn, Harry Collingwood, 
Herbert Hayens, W. H. G. Kingston, Frederick Harrison, 
W. Chas. Metcalfe, Bessie Marchant, E. E. Cowper, Mrs. 
Ewing, Gertrude Hollis, L. E. Tiddeman, Amy Grey, 
Winifred Pares, Joy Merivale, and other well-known 
names. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
3s. each. 
PAT OF WHITEHOUSE 
A Story for Girl Guides. By H. B. DAVIDSON. 
THE COTTON-WOOL GIRL 
A School Story. By E. M. CHANNON. 


2s. 6d. each. 
WHEN THE CLOCK STRIKES 
Historical Tales. By VIOLET T. KIRKE. 
THE LONE SHANTY ON THE HILL 
An Adventure Story for Children. By NANCY M. 
HAYES. 
THE SECRET OF MARSH HAVEN ; 
A Story of School Adventure. By ALFRED JUDD. 


2s. each. 


WITH BLIGH OF THE “ BOUNTY”; or From Toroa 
To Timor 
By M. NACKINGTON. With 2 Illustrations and a 
ap. 
NORAH WITH AN “H” 
By LUCIE E. JACKSON. 
[A charming story of a little girl whe was kidnapped. | 


1s. 6d. each. 
IN THE REIGN OF THE RED CAP 
A Story of the French Revolution. By DOROTHEA 
MOORE. 


1s. each 
ADVENTURE HOUSE 
By MARY SHREWSBURY. 
SOME BROWNIES AND A BOGGART 
By F. O. H. NASH. 
SUNSHINY STORIES 
By CONSTANCE HEWARD. 


WHILE MOTHER WAS AWAY 
By ETHEL TALBOT. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


Many lovers of history would be ready to confess that 
their interest, and a great part of their history, was 
in the beginning derived rather from historical story- 
books than from regular text-beoks. A capital selec- 
tion of Historical Tales of all periods may be had, by 
J. M. Neate, Freperick Harrison, H. A. Hinxson, 
Joun Grazmez, Grertrupg Ho.tis, DororHza Towns- 
HEND, E. E. Crake, L. Piunxet, Dorortuea 
Moorg, and others. 

Annotated list with coloured illustrations, post free. The 

periods are divided as follows: I: Before the Christian 


Era. Il. The First Christian Centuries. III. The Middle 
Ages IV. Modern History. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, Northumberland Avenue. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


chosen a lively theme. With the young hero 

again the adventures of the ill-fated Captain Bigh 
if some may be found to say that the author has érewa 
a somewhat idealistic portrait of Bligh, it may be 
answered that no liberties have been taken with the 
actual historical narrative. This is a book for boys 
that is of the right stamp. y 

Lucky will be the child, of whatever age or sex 
whose parents or guardians select Number Two 
Joy Street (Blackwell. 6s. net) for its Christmas 
gift-book. It is as full of good things, in prose, verse 
and pictures, as the group of eager children at the door 
of the delightful house on its jacket seem to expect 
Mr. A. A. Milne’s charming story of ‘ Prince Rabbit ’ 
is a fairy tale which, like those of Perrault and 
Thackeray, appeals alike to young and old. Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton, Mr. Laurence Housman, and Mr. 
Walter de la Mare, have also given of their best in the 
childish vein. Dainty verses and beautiful pictures 
add to the charm of the volume. Not least attractive 
are the binding in blue and white chintz and the end. 
papers, both based on a design by Orcagna. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare’s Peacock Pie (Constable. 
128, net) is already a nursery classic, and we need only 
chronicle the appearance of a new edition, with fas. 
cinating illustrations in bright coloured inks by the 
late Claude Lovat Fraser, made in 1912 but now first 
published with the verses which inspired them. Mr. 
de la Mare remembers watching them “‘ positively leap 
into life on the paper.’’ Vitality, indeed, is their out- 
standing quality, and children will love them. 

Peeps into Fairyland (Butterworth. 15s. net), written 
and illustrated by Horace J. Knowles, is a splendid 
present for an imaginative child who is fond of draw- 
ing or dreaming. The pictures show real imagination 
of a kind somewhat reminiscent of ‘‘ Dicky ’’ Doyle, 
and the artist’s decorative skill is strongly marked in 
the drawings of the leaves and feathery branches and 
rambling roses along which his fairies walk. He 
knows the way to the land of splendid dreams, and 
children will delight to go hand-in-hand with him. 

The late Alexander Texeira de Mattos had remark- 
able judgment in selecting books to translate, and he 
seldom chose a better one of its kind than The Twelve 
Sisters (Butterworth. 6s. net), by the Danish Carl 
Ewald. It has the same kind of charm that Mrs. Gatty 
elicited in her ‘ Parables from Nature,’ and is just the 
book to give an inquiring child who loves the country, 
for Ewald turns the common insects into the most 
interesting little people, and natural history is thus 
learnt in the most enticing way. Mr. Edwin Noble has 
entered into the writer’s spirit so thoroughly that his 
drawings adorn both facts and fancies with equal skill. 

Without any admixture of fiction, Dr. J. J. Simpson 
gives a most interesting account of some of our wild 
creatures in his Chats on British Mammals (Sheldon 
Press, 2s. 6d. net). It originated as ‘‘ ten-minute 
talks ’? over the wireless, and in this most permanent 
form should appeal to young and old alike. Nothing 
could be clearer, for instance, than the description of 
the way in which deer cast their antlers, which few of 
us understand. The book will convey to its youthful 
reader not only knowledge but sympathy. 

Mr. F. S. Copeland’s spirited translation of Croatian 
Tales of Long Ago (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net), by 
Iv. Berlic-Mazuranic, introduces us to an unfamiliar 
field of folk-lore. These tales breathe a fresh and 
strange air that makes them most readable. As in 
Grimm or Andersen, underneath the quaint fancies lie 
eternal truths that arrest the imagination. The 
coloured plates by Mr. Valdimir Kirin have a semi- 
Oriental decorative quality which is admirably in keep- 
ing with the stories. 

Among the multifarious products of the bountiful 
genius of Alexandre Dumas are a number of children’s 
stories, mostly adapted or translated, but always read- 
able. Four of these which seem to owe more to Dumas 
himself have been translated by Mr. Harry A. Spurr as 
The Dumas Fairy Tale Book (Warne. 6s. net). One 
of them will interest older readers because Aramis told 
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it to the children of the gay and gallant Madame de 
Longueville during the Fronde. But children will 
enjoy them all without adventitious reason. 

Mr. Hugh Lofting’s quaint and genial imagination 
does not weary in pursying the adventures of Dr 
Doolittle and his talking animals. The latest addition 
to a series which holds an honourable place in many 
nurseries beside the classics of Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear is Dr. Doolittle’s Post Office (Cape. 
7s. 6d. net). Children who have begun to collect 
stamps will revel in the Doctor’s efforts to reorganize 
the Fantippo post office and the development of the 
Swallow Mail. For smaller creatures, who are not yet 
educated up to the Pushmi-pullyu and the Piffilosaurus, 
Mr. Lofting has written the pleasant little large-type 
Story of Mrs. Tubbs (Cape. 3s. 6d. net), and her pig 
and her duck and her dog, with simple and pleasing 
illustrations. 

Among other books tinged with elfin imaginations 
we have only space to mention The Queen who Came 
to Town (Dent. 5s. net), by Dulcima Glasby, a lively 
invention about Queen Elizabeth’s return to modern 
London with Drake and Raleigh to look after her. 
Only two lucky children could see them, and their task 
in shepherding them through the traffic was not at all 
an easy one, but it is very entertaining for other 
envious children to read about. Stories from Fancy- 
land (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net), by Lewis Evans, are suit- 
able for reading aloud to small children and combine 
an unexceptionable morality with a pleasant art of 
depicting child life. Martin in Fairyland (Simpkin. 
6s. net), by Blanche Darwall, is a quite entertaining 
book for a small reader. 

Mr. Charles R. Gibson has long been known as a 
prolific purveyor of elementary science for young 
people. We can commend his Photography and its 
Mysteries (Seeley. 5s. net) as a clear and simply 
written account of the uses and achievements of the 
camera. Even older readers will learn a good deal 
from such a chapter as that which describes the way 
in which drawings or photographs are prepared, with 
the help of a screen, for reproduction in books and 
newspapers. Mr. Gibson also publishes a volume on 
Electrical Amusements and Experiments (Seeley. 55. 
net), which will show a boy who can use a few simple 
tools how to give himself and his friends quite a lot of 
amusement with elementary electrical apparatus. It 
does not get the length of wireless. 

The latest contributor to the bookshelf headed by 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘ Cameos’ and Scott’s ‘ Tales 
of a Grandfather,’ is Mr. Louis A. Barbe, who has 
prepared for the young reader an easy path In By- 
ways of Scottish History (Blackie. 5s. net). They deal 
mostly with the age of Mary Queen of Scots and her 
‘* four Maries ’’ and her stupid Solomon of a son, and 
contain the results of much careful study put in a 
pleasant fashion. Best of all is the amusing sketch of 
the belief that all Englishmen had tails, which the 
Scots derived from their continental allies and for a 
time held quite seriously. 

For a young frequenter of the opera who likes to 
know what the play is about—as most children do— 
a very good Christmas present would be More Stories 
from the Operas (Laurie. 8s. 6d. net), by Gladys 
Davidson. The plots of about three dozen operas are 
here told in simple and well-chosen language. In this 
volume Miss Davidson deals with more recent and less 
well-known operas than in her previous volume, such 
as Boughton’s ‘ Immortal Hour,’ Holst’s ‘ Perfect 
Fool,’ and Puccini’s ‘ Gianni Schichi.’ 

The exigencies of space forbid us to do more than 
take a cursory glance at a selection from the annual 
output of stories for boys and girls of school age. 
To begin with boys, we may commend The Earl’s 
White Cross (Chambers. 4s. net), by David Ker, 
which begins with a witch-hunt and ends with the 
death of Simon de Montfort, the great patriot and 
reformer whose career is made the theme of a very 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES. 

By Brig.-Gen. J. H. MORGAN. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume is in no sense a biography—but is a collection of 
personal reminiscences by one who knew him intimately and 
was for many years in constant communication with him. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF ENGINEERING 


By Sir FRANCIS FOX, M.I.C.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. Sir 
Francis Fox has been intimately connected with most of the 
great engineering feats of the last half-century. Plans and 
Photographs. 18s. net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AS I SAW IT. 


By Capt. G. H. A. WILLIS, C.B., R.N. Illustrated. A 
refreshing story told with an Irishman’s zest of naval life 
at home and abroad. 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. 


COMPILED FROM UNPUBLISHED OFFICIAL DOCU- 
MENTS, HIS WORKS, CORRESPONDENCE, Etc. 

By HERBERT JENKINS. Cheaper Unabridged Edition. 
With 8 Half-tone Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL 
SIR GEORGE GREAVES. 


Foreword by Field-Marshal EARL HAIG, O.M. A record of 
spore and service in many lands. Illustrations, maps. 15s. net. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. ; 
By W. RAMSAY SMITH, M.D., D.Sc. Combines pleasant 
gossip, anecdotes, and personal experiences with sound scien- 
tific knowledge and observation. The author possesses an 
expert knowledge both of Nature and human nature. Iilus- 
trated. 18s. net 


ADVENTURES IN TURKEY & RUSSIA. 


By E. H. KEELING, M.C. Full of adventure and sheds 
valuable light on Turkish character and methods. Maps and 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MERCHANT NAVY. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD.- This volume deals with the 
period from the early months of 1915 to the end of the Ger- 
man Declaration of February 1st, 1917, of ‘* unrestricted 
submarine warfare.”’ Vol. II. (History of the Great War.) 
Illustrations and maps. 21s. net. 


THE ODDS AT MONTE CARLO. 


Analysed By ‘‘SCRUTATOR.” An attempt to analyse 
frankly the advantages of the bank and the chances of the 
player, by one who has inside knowledge. 5s. net. 


THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART. 


By E. B. HAVELL. The author opens up a new and very 
fascinating approach to Indian Art through the Himalayas. 
Many illustrations. 12s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By the Right Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester. This volume contains the substance of the 
Bishop ot Gloucester’s Primary Visitation Charge. It is 
many years since such a complete and scholarly survey of the 
position of the Church of England has been made. 12s. net. 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited with Introduction by H. A. TREBLE, M.A., and 
G. H. VALLINS, B.A., English Masters, Selhurst Grammar 
School. The extracts consist of narratives, long and short ; 
poems, including hymns and lyrics; prose of exceptional 
beauty; and letters. 2s. 6d. 


AWAY FROM WELLHAUSEN. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW ORIENTATION IN 
OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP. 

By MARTIN KEGEL, Dr. Phil. Translated from the Ger- 
man by MARIAN NOLLOTH. 2s. 6d. net. 


ANGELUS. 


Last Poems By META ORRED, author of ‘ Ave,’ ‘A Dream- 
Alphabet,’ etc. 3s. 6d, net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 
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NELSON'S LIST 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Bible for Youth. 


Edited by Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L., and 
Rev. JAMES REID, M.A. 

The Book most wanted to-day to meet the needs of 
Young People, their Parents, and their Teachers. It con- 
sists of a selected Bible text and a series of Notes and 
Introductions, which give such information and explanation 
as will remove difficulties and enable the young reader to 
enjoy his reading of the Bible, and to apply its teachings 
to the great problems of human life. 

India Paper, Leather, 10s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net. 

(Prospectus post free on application) 


The Wonders of Speed. 


Motors, Aeroplanes, Hydroplanes, Battleships, etc. 
With 16 pages in Colour and numerous Line Drawings. 
Quarto. Pictorial Cloth Binding, 7s. 6d. net. Pic- 
torial Boards, 6s. net. 


Nursery Rhymes. 
Illustrated by JACK ORR. Will delight children. 
With 16 pages in Colour and Black-and-white Draw- 


ings. Quarto. Pictorial Cloth Binding, 7s. 6d. net. 
Pictorial Boards, 6s. net. 


Animals We Know. 
Cows, Horses, Dogs, Donkeys, Swans, Ducks, etc., 
in beautiful pictures by Mr. MURRAY THOMSON. 
12 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-white 


Drawings. Quarto. Pictorial Cloth Binding, 7s. 6d. 
net. Pictorial Boards, 6s. net. 


Every Girl’s Book of Hobbies. 
Edited by Mrs. E. M. pz FOUBERT. Embroidery, 
Bead Work, Leather Work, Rug Making, Stencilling, 
Lacquer Work, Photography, Gardening, Guiding, 


Toy Making, Collecting, etc., etc. Fully illustrated. 
6s. net. 


“Real Adventure” Series 6s. net. 


Books for Boys of All Ages. 
Full of thrilling adventure. 


The Conquest of the Poles. 
By ALFRED JUDD. Illustrated. The story of 
modern Polar exploration. 

In Search of Gold. 
By W. DINGWALL FORDYCE. Illustrated. The 
romantic story of Gold from the earliest times. 

A Book of Myths. 
By Mrs. JOHN LANG. With Colour Plates by 
HELEN STRATTON. _ 6s. net. 

The Water-Babies. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Colour Plates and 
Black-and-white Illustrations by ANNE ANDERSON. 
A new artistic edition. 6s. aet. 

5s. net. 


New Story Books 


Illustrated. 
For Boys. 
Around the World in Ten Days. 

By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. 
In Quest of Peril. By ALFRED JUDD. 
His Highness. By GUNBY HADATH. 
For Girls. 


Diana Carries on. 

The Head of the House. 

Girls on the Gold Trail 

Mollie Hazeldene’s Schooldays. 
Sally at School. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
By KATHLYN RHODES. 
By EDITH G. COWPER. 
By M. S. FORSEY. 

By ETHEL TALBOT. 


Beautiful Annuals 


The Jolly Book. 5s. net 
For Boys and Girls of from 9 to 12. 

The Chummy Book. 5s. net 
For Little Folks who can just read. 

The Nursery Book. 3s. 6d. net 


For the Tiny Tots. Pictures on every page. 


The Children’s Treasury. 2s. 6d. net 
For Boys and Girls. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 
35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, and 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh 


22 November 1924 


spirited story. On the Fringe of the Cyclone (Warne. 
38. 6d. net), by Courtenay Hayes, describes an adven. 
turous voyage in the Pacific, with a wreck and a desert 
island and two charming young people as the “ villains 
of the piece.’’ The incidental yarns are very readable, 
Yo-Ho-Ho! (Chambers. 3s. 6d. net), by E. R. Spencer, 
is a tale of modern piracy and smuggling, which deals 
with the business of running whisky into the United 
States, and shows how the biter can be bit when he js 
engaged in a lawless enterprise. Pirates of the Main 
(Pearson. 3s. 6d. net), by Stuart Martin, centres in 
a treasure of ‘‘ gold and doubloons ”’ lying on the 
island of Dead Man’s Chest in the Spanish Main. The 
young Sea Scout who tells the tale is of the breed of 
Jim Hawkins, but none the worse for that. The 
frequent fighting is full of variety and will delight every 
right-minded boy. The Treasure of the Sacred Lake 
(Pearson. 3s. 6d. net), by Percy F. Westerman, also 
deals with a treasure-hunt, but this time in the crater 
of an extinct volcano on a Peruvian island. Two par- 
ties set out to find it, but, as one was British and the 
other not, we need hardly say who was rewarded with 
corselets of beaten gold and emeralds as large as 
pigeon’s eggs. Nipper and Co. (Stanley Paul. 2s. net), 
by May Wynne, is a lively little story of gold-seeking 
in California, in which a boy and girl help to foil the 
machinations of ‘‘ the biggest villain U.S.A. has ever 
bred.’’ We like ‘ Kit the cracker girl.’ For those 
young people who like their fiction, as Tennyson liked 
his mutton, ‘‘ in chunks,’’ there are two volumes of 
readable short stories—Dawson’s Score (Blackie. 5s. 
net), by Richard Bird, dealing with incidents of school 
life, cricket and football, ragging and swotting; and 
After School (Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net), by Robert Overton, 
a miscellaneous but exciting collection. 

For girls we begin with Uncle Hal (Jarrold. 2s. 6d. 
net), in which Lady Macalister describes a family of 
five so vividly that most young folks will wish they 
had them for friends. It is well written and the story 
is told in a straightforward way, with just enough 
excitement to carry one on to the last page. Kitty 
Landon’s Girlhood (Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net), by Jessie 
Armstrong, is a pleasant story of the days between 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, when girls dressed and 
walked and studied very differently from what they do 
now, but were much the same in essentials. 

Among a bunch of stories of life at girls’ schools, 
which seem to be very much in demand nowadays— 
some cynic has hinted that it is the boys who read 
them—we can only name, as good specimens of their 
kind, Captain Peggie (Blackie. 6s. net), by Angela 
Brazil, the story of the character-making experiences 
of the head of a house; The Brilliant Girls of the School 
(Chambers. 4s. net), by May Baldwin, innocent and 
girlish with a slight satirical touch; The Heroine of 
Chelton School (Stanley Paul. 2s. net), by May 
Wynne, a vivid description of the bigger girls at a 
boarding school, though the heroine herself is a trifle 
exaggerated, and Pat of Whitehouse (Sheldon Press. 
3s. net), by H. B. Davidson, showing how helpful the 
Girl Guide movement may be to schoolmistresses. 


CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY 


The Contemporary Art Society, which from time 
to time hands over its purchases to various public 
galleries, not only in London tut throughout the 
provinces, and in the last few years has presented some 
forty pictures to the Tate Gallery, has decided to create 
a fund for the purchase of contemporary foreign work. 

An anonymous donor has promised to hand over 
#1,000 to the Contemporary Art Society, provided a 
like sum can be raised by them. In furtherance of this 
aim the Lefévre Galleries are holding an exhibition of 
pictures of the most eminent French painters of to-day, 
and are handing the proceeds to the Society. Dona- 
tions to the Fund may be addressed to: The Right 
Hon. F. Leverton-Harris, 70, Grosvenor Street, W.1, 
or Mr. H. S. Ede, National Gallery, Millbank, S.W.1. 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 


Narsery—Rhyme— Romance 


This is a fairy story, 
based on all the nursery 
rhymes. The characters in 
the story are characters 
in che nursery rhymes, 
and their adventures, 
familiar to every child, are 
strung together into a 
coherent and amusing tale. 


EVERY CHILD WILL WANT IT 


'SU ER 


With over 100 illustrations by A. H. WATSON. 
7/6 net 
Daily Graphic.—* If you want to make a life-long 
friend of some seven-year-old, here is your chance.”’ 
Truth.— Fairly out-Carrolls Carroll.’ 

Yorkshire Observer.—‘A coherent and amusing 

tale which for brightness and jollity cannot be sur- 
passed.”’ 


—————OTHER GIFT BOOKS 


SONGS AND 
VERSES 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Eight coloured illustrations by 
LIONEL EDWARDS. 14s. net. 


Truth.—‘‘ The artist knows his subject, and cap- 
tures admirably the tone of the songs, which are 
instinct with the breath of the country and the spirit 
of the hunting-field.”’ 


COME HITHER 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 
A new edition, corrected, of this famous 
Ant hology. 21s. net. 


Westminster Gasette.—‘* A landmark in the history 
of anthologies, a bright particular star, a bundle of 
poems so fragrant, so rarely matched, so delicately 
chosen, that it has all the quality of new and original 
work. ” 


PEACOCK PIE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 12s. net. 
Containing ten new poems and 16 full-page 
embellishments by CLAUD LOVAT FRASER. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Lovat Fraser’s embel- 

lishments have all the familiar vividness and zest, 
lyricism and romanticism, fantasy and caprice, and 


picaresque gaiety.”’ 


A PRIVATE 
ANTHOLOGY 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 6s. net 


—*‘* Miss Royde-Smith’ s charming antho- 

. The plan is surely one of the best ever 

es... . Miss Royde-Smith’s taste, at any rate 

among our older poets, is almost impeccable ; no- 
thing is here of pinchbeck or tawdry.” 
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STREET LONDON W.C. 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published 
A LEXICON OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, LL.B., Compiler of “A 
New Shakespearean Dictionary.” Foolseap dto. Price 90s. net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating study of Christmas folk- lore, legend, and history; 
its observances in ancient and modern times throughout the world. 


IN BY-WAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 


By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure mer y 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. : 5s. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifully printed 
in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In charming 
Cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by 
convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic 
merit. With portrait frontispiece and a a in colour. In 
charming Cloth binding. 6d. net each. 


LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 
Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book with 12 full- 
page illustrations in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 
THE HEART OF LONDON. in ncaa BY-WAYS. 
THROUGH LONDON’s HIGHWA 


RAMBLES “GREATER LONDON. 
Price 3s, net each. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS 


By I. H. JACKSON. With coloured wrapper and frontispiece 

and many plates and other illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book of the highest value to anyone wishing to make a success 

of bee-keeping, containing detailed information and practical 
instructions. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. With 16 half-tone plates and 
coloured wrapper. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 

CAPTAIN PEGGIE 

Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN. 6s, net. 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
UNCONQUERED WINGS: A Tale Ly Flying ant > 
vention, Illustrated by E. S. HODGSO 6s. 

THE GOOD SHIP “ GOLDEN EFFORT Tale 


of the Mercantile Marine. 
Illustrated by W. E. WIGFULL. 
By RICHARD BIRD. 


THE LIVELIEST TERM 

Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 
DAWSON’S SCORE, and aaa, ‘Senoo Stories 

Illustrated by FRANK GILLETT, R.I 

By EVELYN SMITH. 

BIDDY AND QUILLA: A School Story 

Illustrated by J. DEWAR MILLS. 3s. 6d. net. 

By Mrs. E. E, COWPER. 

WHITE WINGS TO THE RESCUE: A Story of Girls, 


Yachts, and Adventures. 
Illustrated by C. FLEMING WILLIAMS. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller 
for boys at the popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. With 
coloured frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations, and striking 
coloured wrapper. 


Many New Volumes. 


5s. net. 


6s. net. 


Full list on Application. 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 
Blackie’s Blackie’s 
Children’s Annual. Girls’ Annual. 
5s. net. 5s. net. 
Blackie’s 
Little One’s Annual. 
Ss. 6d. net. 


Blackie’s 
Boys’ Annual. 


5s. net. 


Blackie’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
GLASGOW, BOMBAY AND TORONTO. 
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XMAS GIFTS for CHILDREN 


Books by C. G. D. ROBERTS. 
BABES IN THE WILD 


Illustrated by Warwick RegyNoLDs. 
“A first-class Christmas present for the average 
boy.”’—Saturpay REvIEW. 

“ His very name stands surely for everything dear 
to the wild-nature student.’’—BOOKMAN. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

By the same Author. 

The Forge in the Forest, 4/6 net. Lovers in Acadie, 
4/6 net. Wisdom of the Wilderness (illustrated), 
6/- net. They That Walk in the Wild (illustrated), 
6/- net. In the Morning of Time, 6/- net. 


BRIAN AND THE WOODFOLK 
By MARIBEL EDWIN. Illustrated by W. H. 
CAFFYN. A fascinating group of Nature Stories 
for Children, by the daughter of Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson. 
“ The author’s appreciation of the varying moods 
of landscape, and her power to express them, give 
the book a distinctive 
Suppr. 
“ Shares her father’s amazing fluency.’’—GRapuic. 
F’cap 4to. 5/- net. 


MOTHER NATURE STORIES 
By R. S. SHERMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 
A fine collection of Canadian Nature Stories. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


JUNGLE BEASTS and MEN 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI. Illustrated by 
J. E. ALLEN. Seven thrilling yarns of adventure 
in the jungle by one who knows his subject. 
Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 


The QUEEN WHO CAME to TOWN 
By DULCIMA GLASBY. Iilustrated by MARJO- 
RIE MILLAR. A brightly written and up-to-date 
story with quite an unusual plot which will amuse 

all children of imagination. 5/- net. 
“* A delightful story for children, issued in a most 
attractive form.’’—REFEREE. 


A PARIS PAIR 
A daintily illustrated little joy book of rhymes for 
very young children. 2/6 net. 


TALES for thee CHILDREN 


from MANY LANDS 
A beautiful series of sixteen books, beautifully 
illustrated in colour. Each 2/6 net. 


SONGS of ENGLISH CHILDHOOD 
By PERCY ILOTT. Beautiful Child Poetry. 
Large Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


“* You may be sure that any child to whom this 
volume may be presented will not fail to say, 


‘ Thank you!’ *—T.P.’s anp Cassgtt’s WEEKLY. 


32 PAGE XMAS BOOKLET 


Post Free 


Write for a Copy to-day 


10 CHANDOS ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


NEW FICTION 


By GouLp 


Sturly. By Pierre Custot. Translat 
Richard Aldington. Cape. 5s. net. 


A. O. Barnabooth. By Valery Larbaud. Trans- 


lated by Gilbert Cannan. Dent. 45, 64, 
net. 

Sandoval. By Thomas Beer. Heinemann 
7s. 6d. net. 


Justice Walk. By Constance Smedley. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sincérité. By Mortimer Durand. 

7s. 6d. net. 
The Education of Anthony Dare. By Archi 
Marshall. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Longmans, 


I HAVE often waged war in these columns against 

the habit of generalization; and if, confronted b 
* Sturly ’ and ‘ A. O. Barnabooth,’ I were tempted to 
adopt the habit myself, and talk of these two books as 
“* typically French,” I should be immediately pulled up 
by the excellence of the translations. For translation 
as good as this re-makes one work of art into another. 
Translation as such is on the face of it impossible; 
just because language is so delicately adjusted a com. 
bination of sense and sound, no new sound can really 
render, to the point of exactitude, the old sense. 
What a translation can do, and what these translations 
have done, is to give us something obviously compar- 
able with the original in merit and representative of it 
in atmosphere. I would wager, too, that both these 
books are singularly exact in their renderings of sense: 
I have not seen either of the originals, but one can 
gauge a thing like that by the feel. 

Of the two, Mr. Aldington’s task must have been— 
superficially, at any rate—the more difficult, for he had 
to cope with a host of technicalities. The hero of 
M. Custot’s quaint and philosophic story is a fish; and 
the habits of fishes are traced with the double zest of 
the scientific and the imaginative mind. The result is 
like nothing on earth, for it convinces us that it is 
very much like something in the waters under the 
earth. There is about it the glitter and grace of the 
swimming fish. It lends the glory of speech to 
creatures which in human ears seem exasperatingly 
and almost deliberately dumb, and this without merely 
dressing them up as scaly parodies of mankind. 

M. Larbaud’s theme is perhaps less sympathetic, 
though it is not handled with less skill. His hero is 
not a fish, nor is he flesh or good red herring: he is a 
vague, indeterminate, unhappy creature, the sport of 
those millions of money which he seeks to avoid. He 
is so rich that his acts are virtually unhampered: so 
rich that everything around him becomes unreal. Yet 
it is doubtful whether this fantastic wealth is really a 
vital element in the problem which the author has set 
himself. It provides certain difficulties and removes 
others. But poor Barnabooth would have contrived 
to be equally unhappy on a modest competence. He 
has a passion for self-contemplation : and the less he 
likes the look of what he contemplates, the more pre- 
occupied he is with it. We have all met people 
troubled with that malady: it is prevalent in this set- 
ting part of time. What the millions can do is to give 
it scope. The episodes are almost all, until the last, 
melancholy and ironic. The last is perhaps meant to 
be the most ironic of all: perhaps not: but at any rate 
it has the same slight flavour of unreality as the others. 
Barnabooth is true to type, but not to himself. His 
reflections are subtle, his desires intelligible, his style 
exquisite; yet somehow it is impossible to feel that he 
matters—and that is the same as to say, it is impos- 
sible to feel that he exists. Not fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring : it must remain his epitaph. 
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Would one—if one were to allow oneself this 
phraseology—call ‘ Sandoval ’ typically American? J 
think not. Typical it is, but here again of time rather 
than of place. The plot is laid in the years following 
the Civil War, and concerns the alleged embezzlement, 
during the war, for private ends, of a sum intended as 
an international bribe ; but it is, as a plot, neither very 
interesting nor very convincing. The purpose of the 
book is apparently to reveal a shifting, uncertain and 
disordered society : and Mr. Beer is clever at revela- 
tion: he can indicate a character or a scene in a 
phrase. Unfortunately the gift has led him astray into 

tual and ineffectual phrase-making, so that, for 
one sentence which is effective, we get twenty or 
thirty written apparently for effect. ‘‘ Clever ’’ is per- 
haps too poor a word for him at his best, but in general 
he is ‘‘ too clever by half.’’ Typical, yes: but typical 
of a kind of writing which I fear is quite as common 
over here as in America: 

My mare sprang from the yell and whirled me down a 
corridor of shocked white birches. A rolling globe of dust 
sponged the two riders from the sunny lane as I craned back, 
and then an angle of the flaring river bit my eyes. . 

The best comment I can make on that is an extract 
from Mr. Barry Pain’s ‘ Another Englishwoman’s 


Love-Letters ’ : 

The house partially emptied itself this morning. A bitterly 
busy express threw a hasty smoking-compartment round Arthur 
and ran off with him shortly after breakfast had got itself 
happily eaten. Yesterday, you remember, was the day which 
had quite intended to bring you together. To-day also volun- 
teered to keep Archur for you, if that had been possible for 
you. Alas, it was not to be! But to make up for this, comes 
your good news, with pink flags flying, and lifts me into cloud- 
land. (And now that I find that lictle trick can be acquired, 
indeed even too easily, I will give it a rest; it frightens me 
rather as a thing that might become chronic.) f 

It must in fairness be added that Mr. Beer also gives it 
a rest. He does not depend on one trick only. He 
has a whole bag of tricks. Only none of them seems 
worthy of his evident abilities. 

And so back to England. Miss Smedley gives us a 
pleasant artless tale—far different from what we are 
accustomed to get from her—in the form of letters from 
a respectable narrow-minded gentleman, who inad- 
vertently finds himself living among the bold bad 
artists of Chelsea, and discovers that, beneath their 
odd or inadequate clothing, they are human after all. 
I do not know what view Chelsea will take of this 
conclusion. The book, like everything that Miss 
Smedley writes, is well-written ; but it certainly appears 
to lack her usual subtlety. 

Mr. Durand, whose name is new to me, is as subtle 
as anyone needs to be—at any rate in the sort of story 
he has set himself to tell. He has wit, a sense of 
character and a feeling for plot; he has indulged these 
gifts in the concoction of a fantastically, hilariously 
improbable tale, beginning with a mixed house-party 
and a noble wine, going on to murder, detection and 
a man-hunt, and ending with such a solution—or rather 
cancellation—of the mystery as leaves one half-irritated 
and wholly amused. ‘ Sincérité’ is excellent fun; it is 
both exciting and laughable; it is heartily to be recom- 
mended. 

I wind up with Mr. Marshall, because his quiet and 
level style, his everyday matter-of-fact material, and 
his capacity for making his quietness tell, provide us 
with a standard against which to measure the artifice 
of others. He demonstrates that the straightforward 
can be far subtler than the extravagant. I do not think 
he always succeeds: indeed, in ‘ Anthony Dare,’ in 
which his present hero was taken through school, I felt 
that he lapsed from the quiet and straightforward into 
the merely dull. But in this volume, which carries 
Anthony on through a year in the City and two years 
at Cambridge, the characterization is so sure that the 
comparative lack of incident does not matter. Anthony 
1s an ordinary young fellow, with ordinary faults and 
virtues; but he lives; and what is more interesting 
than life? 


Cassell’s 


Contemporary Personalities 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
P.C., D.L., D.C.L., LL.D. 
“A great achievement ... he has been singularly suc- 
cessful in a sustained struggle for impartiality.’’-—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ There is throughout the book the unity of a 
strong and fascinating Times, A 
very remarkable book. It has the virtue of care and 
honesty, and specially the virtue of compression.’"—Even- 
ing Standard. Illustrated with 30 Cartoons by Matt, and 
two half-tone Portraits. 2nd Impression. 21s. net. 


Tidemarks 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
Some Records of a Journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas 
and the Forest of Malaya in 1923. 

‘* Penetrated by a deep reverence for the wonder and 

majesty of the earth, lit by a quaint, sardonic humour, 

relieved by short stories designed to give special relief to 

some grim or paradoxical feature of life in the East, this 

diary of travel never loses its zest. The eye of its writer 

is sensitively alert, and his prose is a pattern of strength 

and felicity.”.—Times. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
12s. 6d. met. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 


CHARLES BRUCE 
An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, 
startling in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. 
With 16 half-tone Plates. 15s. net. 


Those I Remember 


PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
“Frankly indiscreet. . . So entertaining a volume deal- 
ing with the later Victorian period has not been published 
since Lady Cardigan’s ‘ Recollections ’ appeared.’’—Daily 
Express. With half-cone Frontispiece 10s. 6d. net. 


Evenings with the Stars 


MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.MET.S. 
With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted 
with the stars, even without the aid of a telescope. With 
8 half-tone Places. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elsie and the Child and other Stories 
A Sequel to “‘ Riceyman Steps.”’ (35th thousand.) 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
‘* The readers of ‘Riceyman Steps’ are sure to want more 
about Elsie.”—Times. ‘‘ The title story is human, discon- 
certing, irresistible. Each of them, indeed, has its own 

flavour.”"—Westminster Gazette. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Men of the Sea 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
The adventures, tragic, humoursome, and often perilous, 
that befell a bachelor of ‘‘ romantic inclinations ’’ and his 
fellow-travellers in southern seas—a topic that reveals the 
author’s delightful versatility and inspires a fine story. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pimpernel and Rosemary 


BARONESS ORCZY 
The exciting adventures of a modern ‘‘Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
“* Told in a most masterly manner.’’—Daily Graphic. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Suvla John 
WARWICK DEEPING 
A powerful story of vengeance sought and a tragedy 
averted, in this popular author’s most successful manner. 
“* Cleverly related.”"—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Closed Wall 


L. W. VEDRENNE 
A powerful and arresting study by a new writer, of the 
fundamental changes wrought by the war in our lives and 
outlook. A quite remarkable first novel.”-—Daily 
Graphic. ‘* A sincere piece of work.”” Times Literary 


Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tangled Evidence 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
** *Tangled Evidence’ is certainly one of the most ingenious 
and thrilling detective stories that I have every read.’’—Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s 
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A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EADERS of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Dis- 
R courses.’ will recollect the interesting passage 

(in the Twelfth Discourse) in which the author, 
speaking of the practice of extempore invention by thc 
French, refers to ‘* the late Director of their Academy, 
Boucher ”’ : 


When I visited him some years since in France, I found him 
at work on a very large picture, without drawings or models 
of any kind. On my remarking this particular circumstance, 
he said, when he was young, studying his art, he found it 
necessary to use models, but he had left them off for many 
years. 


In these circumstances, a drawing by Boucher, which 
once belonged to Reynolds, has particular interest of 
historical association. Such a drawing will be coming 
up for sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s on November 27: it 
is a very charming study, in black and white chalk on 
blue paper, of a boy seated (No. 57). The drawing is 
signed by Boucher, and bears in addition the stamp of 
Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ cabinet,’’ so well known to collectors 
of drawings. This sheet comes from the collection of 
Mr. Wilfrid A. R. Hoare, which contributes a number 
of other interesting drawings to this sale, notably a 
very remarkable sheet of studies, by an early Floren- 
tine master, traditionally held to be Lorenzo di Bicci 
(No. 55). This sale is entirely given up to drawings 
and water-colours : eleven items come from the famous 
collection of the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton House. 
Reference may further be made to a collection of fifty- 
seven portraits, in pen and ink, with wash, on blue 
paper, of ladies and gentlemen, including ten members 
of the Kit Cat Club, by Sir Godfrey Kneller (No. 95), 
while among later examples attention is attracted by 
a very bold and vigorous water-colour by Peter de 
Wint, ‘ Raglan Castle’ (No. 126), and some very 


spirited little sketches by Eugéne Boudin (Nos, 139, 
140), bearing the mark of the sale of his atelier, 

Collectors of English pottery and furniture wil] 
much to interest them in a sale at Messrs. Sotheby's 
on November 28. The series of ceramics is a particy. 
larly extensive one and includes medieval and Tudor 
tiles; a collection of fine Martin ware and some good 
de Morgan tiles; a salt-glaze mug (No. 55a), decorated 
in the ‘‘ famille rose’’ manner; and, perhaps the 
most important item, a saucer-shaped pottery dish 
(No. 51), with toothed rim and impressed design, filled 
with warm brown glaze, displaying che crowned head 
of Charles II at the summit of am oak tree, the stem 
and conventionalized boughs of which attractively 
decorate the space. The initials ‘‘ C. R.’’ appear on 
each side of the head, while lower down are seen the 
letters ‘‘ S. M.’’ These have been interpreted as Pos- 
sibly referring to Samuel Meir, and Tickenhall Pottery 
in Derbyshire has been surmised to be the place of 
origin of the rare examples of this type now extant, 
Mention may also be made of a small collection of 
Delft wares, of which the most important specimen js 
a very fine Bristol Delft Punch Bowl (No. 49), adorned 
on the outside with flowers and birds in thé Chinese 
taste, and on the inside showing a head, crowned with 
laurels between the initials ‘‘ D. W.,’’ and also an 
inscription, ‘‘ Great Brittain’s Heroe and Liberty’s 
Supporter, 1746,’’ the allusion being to William, Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Battle of Culloden. 

The furniture section of the same sale is also a 
varied and comprehensive one: it is especially note- 
worthy for a series of old clocks, the most remarkable 
of these being a Queen Anne tall clock (No. 90), in a 
case of seaweed marquetry of excellent design, 8 ft. 
high, bearing on the brass dial the signature ‘‘ John 
Ebsworth, Londini, fecit.’’ The name is that of the 
Master of the Clockmakers’ Company, in 1697, work- 
ing at the sign of ‘‘ Ye Cross Keys in a 


THE STORY OF THE TREASURE 
SEEKERS 


‘“* Incomparably the best of the Christmas books we have 
yet seen.’’"—The World. ‘ 


THE WOULD-BE GOODS. 


“If one wants to give delight to children of many ages, 
he had better make a present of this book.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. 


“‘ The illustrations are as good as the letterpress, which 
is very, very high praise indeed.’"—Daily Graphic. 


NEW TREASURE SEEKERS. 


‘The ‘New Treasure Seekers’ contains thirteen stories 
as good as any that have gone before them.”’ 
—Time and Trde. 


THE STORY OF THE AMULET. 


“It is pure literature of a class quite by itself. Mrs. 
Nesbit has copied no one, and so far has had no competent 
imitator.’’—Educational News. 


ing stories.".—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


* Of living writers who set out to write interestingly for children, Mrs. E. Nesbit takes the foremost place.’—Sunday Times. 


NESBIT’S CHILDREN’S STORIES 


Illustrated. 6s. net each. 


“Take a book by ‘E. Nesbit’ into a young family of boys and girls and they fall upon ic like wolves. Why? 
because ‘ E. Nesbit’ has the gift of writing for children, and it is an undefinable gift. 
news for fathers and mothers, as well as for their little folk, that Mr. Fisher Unwin is re-issuing ‘ E, Nesbit’s’ fascinat- 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 
‘“©*The Enchanted Castle’ is as successful as most of 


Mrs. Nesbit’s excursions into the under-world of a child’s 


imagination. ’’—Nation. 


WET MAGIC. 
“This is a child’s book, written in a style that will 
satisfy the childish longing for romance.” 


—Manchester Daily Dispatch. 
HARDING’S LUCK. 
. . A delicious story; and perhaps it’s none the less 
true for being half a dream.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


NINE UNLIKELY TALES. 

‘It is so refreshing to come acrosy a genuinely out-of- 
the-common book for children, and that ‘ Nine Unlikely 
Tales ’ certainly is.’’-—Madame. 


THE HOUSE OF ARDEN. 

“* This book equals in interes/, and excitement, if it does 
not even exceed, the many others that Mrs. Nesbit has 
given us.”’—Daily News. 


THE PHCNIX AND THE CARPET. 
“‘As fresh and wonderful as anything in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ ’’—Scotsman. 


Just 
It is therefore good Christmas 


OH 


: A FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
XMAS BOOK LIST 


NEW JUVENILE VOLUMES 


Good . Well printed. Strongly bound. Each with strik- 
ing Jecket and Four Illustrations in Full Colours. Size 8} by 
52 ins. Cloth gilt. 


Each 6s. net 


THE DUMAS FAIRY TALE BOOK 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 


PRINCESS CARROTY-TOP & TIMOTHY 
A Fairy Tale of To-day. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 
Illustrated by Morrow. 


Uniform with the above, 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY, A LITTLE PRINCESS, and 
THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 


NEW VOLUMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


For Boys. Each 3/6 net. For Girls. 
ON THE FRINGE OF THE THE MYSTERY OF ABBOTSFOLD 
CYCLONE Mrs. E. Wuatiey-Tooxer. 


Courtenay Hayes. 


A PRINCE OF CORNWALL KITS i CLYNTON COURT 
Cuas. W. WHISTLER. Ww 
NIGHT OF THE SILVER 
THE GIRLS OF GWYNFA 


Percy BReEsNeR. Erste J. Oxennam. 


FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 


Each 3/6 net. 
THE OLD, OLD FAIRY TALES THE ~*~ KING 


Escott-INMAN. 
THE ONE-EYED GRIFFIN 
H. Escort-Inman. 


ICELANDIC FAIRY TALES. 


A NEW EDITION OF W. H. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 


The following Ten of the most popular of his works are now 

ready in two styles :— 
Stvtze I.—In crown 8vo, with coloured frontispiece, cloth gilt, 
each with distinctive jacket in full colours. 3/6 net each. 


Styte II.—In Library Form, each with Four Photogravure 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., maroon cloth, gilt lettered, 
printed jacket. Each 4/6 net. 

WINDSOR CASTLE THE STAR CHAMBER 
THE TOWER OF LONDON OLD ST. PAUL’S 
CRICHTON JACK SHEPPARD 

GUY FAWKES THE MISER’S DAUGHTER 
THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES ROOKWOOD 


ABBEYS, CASTLES AND ANCIENT HALLS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
By JOHN TIMBS and ALEX. GUNN. 
In Three Volumes: South, Midland, and North. 3/6 net per 
vol.; Size, 7 by 4% ins., limp cloth gilt, or, per set, boxed in 
stout skellet, 10/6 net. 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Historical Sketches, etc. Size, 7 by 4} ins., limp cloth gilt. 
3/6 net, 


TWO NEW ART PICTURE BOOKS. 


THE CARELESS CHICKEN 
Illustrated by HARRY B. NEILSON. Words by BARON 
KRAKEMSIDES. 
2/6 net. 
Size 7} by 7} ins. Boards inlet, colour picture. 2/6 net. 


THREE BLIND MICE 
(Complete Version of Ye). 
By JOHN W. IVIMEY. Illustrated by Watton Corsou.p. 
2/6 net. 
Size 7} by 7} ins. Boards, inlet, colour picture. 
Accompanied by the ancient music of the Roundelay. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANACK FOR 1925. 1/- net 


Buyers whose selection is not covered by the above are advised 
to see the various volumes we publish of such favourites as :— 
BEATRIX POTTER, LESLIE BROOKE, KATE GREENA- 
WAY, WALTER CRANE, EDWABD LEAR, RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT, H. M. BROCK, F. D. BEDFORD and others. 


FULL CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY. Vols. I to V of the Thoroughly 
Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM 
GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 

To be completed in 10 Vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, 20/- net; half 
moro., 35/- net per vol. 

A volume will be issued every few months. For this Edition Messrs. J. 


Bartholomew and Sons, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of 
Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by DAVID ga LL.D., and J. LIDDELL 
G 
New Edition. Three Volumes. Cloth. £3 net; half-moro., £6 net 
This standard work has been revised throughout and brought up to 
date by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of the third 


volume, in which authors are now included who have come to the 
front in recent years, 


ADAM BEDE By GEORGE ELIOT. 7/6 net 


A choice Presentation Edition of this masterpiece of fiction, with 16 
Original Drawings in Colour and 40 Dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
GORDON BROWNE. 


SECOND EDITION. Contains additional matter and an 
entirely new Index. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
By ROSALIND MASSON (Editor of ‘‘ I Can Remember Robert 
Louis Stevenson’). 10/6 net 
This book contains much new material derived from original letters 
and from personal knowledge and information. It is profusely illus- 
trated, the illustrations including photographed letters of great interest, 

and portraits, not hitherto reproduced. 


SPUD TAMSON OUT WEST 
By R. W. CAMPBELL of “Snooker Tam,” &c.). 


THE J. J. BELL RECITER 
Selected and Adapted by J. J. BELL (Author of ‘‘ Wee 
Macgregor,”’ &c.). 2/6 net 


This little book will be a boon to Reciters, as it will supply them 
with just the type of selections they will find it most difficult to obtain. 


PLAIN TALKS TO BILLIARD PLAYERS 
With a Series of Helpful Diagrams. 
By TOM AIKEN (Scottish Champion since 1902). 2/6 net 
Mr. Aiken is not only a brilliant exponent of the game, but as a 
teacher is recognized as an expert, and many of his pupils have 


attained a high state of proficiency through his painstaking efforts to 
instil into them the necessity for grasping the real science of the game. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF 
By Captain M. J. ASTLE. With a Series of Useful Drawings 
by Marjorie Bates. 2/6 net 


The Author’s chief aim is to demonstrate how late beginners can 
become single-figure handicap players. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully bound with attractive colour jackets and charmingly illus- 
trated by PERCY TARRANT, MOLLY BENATAR, NINA K. 
BRISLEY, J. R. BURGESS, W. RAINEY and J. FINNEMORE. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Men. By Escott Lynn. 5/= net 

The Earl’s White Cross. By David Ker. 4/- net 

Yo-Ho-Ho. A Story of Modern Piracy and Smuggling. 

By E. R. Spencer. 3/6 net 

The School Without a Name. By Elsie J. Oxenham. 5/- net 

The Brilliant Girls of the School. By May Baldwin. 4/- net 

The Maids of La Rochelle. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 3/6 net 

The Luck of the School. By Ethel Talbot. 3/6 net 

Erica Wins Through. By Josephine Elder. 3/6 net 

Billy, Lily, and Binks. By L. E. Tiddeman. 2/6 net 

The Seven Basils. By E. M. Channon. 2/6 net 


TWO SPLENDID PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE ARCTIC ORPHANS G/- net 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by N. PARKER with verses 
by B. PARKER. 

A charming book for children. The humour of the verses as well as 
the illustrations will make a strong appeal to the young folk. 


A TOWN DOG IN THE COUNTRY net 


Illustrated in colour by G. VERNON STOKES, with descriptive 
verses by B. PARKER. 

Mr. Stoke’s pictures describing the Bull Dog’s adventures in the 
country are irresistible, and the verses by Miss Parker add piquancy 
to the pictures. The children will have difficulty in getting this book 
out of the hands of their elders. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, 1-4 BEDFORD COURT, W.C. 2 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON and EDINBURGH 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LEVEL CROSSINGS 


by 
COLERIDGE KENNARD 


7/6 


‘London 
Grant Richards Ltd. 
St. Martin's Street, 

W.C.2 


Harrap Books 
for Christmas 


THE CHILDREN’S 


BOOK OF THE HEAVENS 
By MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 
(Daughter of the late Richard A. Proctor). 
With 120 Illustrations, 268 pages, size 8} by 52 inches. 
7s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S 


OF DISCOVERY 


By T. C. BRIDGES. 
(The well-known writer of boys’ books). 
With 8 Colour Plates, 32 Full-page Half-tone Illustrations, 
and many Line Drawings in the Text. 288 pages. 
7s. 6d. net 


EVERYDAY DOINGS OF INSECTS 


By EVELYN CHEESMAN. 
(Curator of Insects to the Zoological Society’ of London). 
With 160 Illustrations from Photographs. 248 pages. 
Sizes 8 by 52 inches. 7s. 6d. net 


“THE HARRAP MERCURY 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Concerning books suitable for Christmas Gifts. 32 pages. 
Illustrated. Printed in large and attractive types. 
FREE on application to Publicity Dept. 24. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Ltd. 


39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, London 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
the 


Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of 
Saturpay Revizw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea: 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Competition,” and addressed 
= ~ Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 

2 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis. 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 142, 


A Surro_k Port, AND HIS PLace oF BirtH; 
H& SANG THE POOR AND LOWLY OF THE EARTH, 


Of mighty hosts supreme commander I. 

The sprite in me retain, the rest put by. 

A plague from which old Egypt suffers still. 

Most people feel so when they’re treated ill. 

A natural mill to grind what chickens swallow. 
When tides are high, then this, be sure, will follow. 
In far Australia’s plains my crest I raise. 

Contains supplies to last for many days. 

With arms thus held chats good old Betty Green. 
10. Rough as it is, you must remove the sheen. 

11. A storm is, think you? Then our wraps we'll take. 
12. Last light but one we yet the last will make. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 140. 


(Last of the Quarter.) 


Two Famous PoeEMs, BY A GENIUS WRITTEN 
Wuo DWELT aT TWIT’NAM (NORTHWARD FROM THAMES 
Ditroy). 


1. Old I can not be if 1 am not small. 
2. With patriarch inside he scarce can crawl. 
3. Like Fool and Woman, somewhat hard to hit. 
4. Of scme great planet was I once a bit? 
5. A boat we find on China’s water-ways, 
6. It gilds those clouds that beautify our days. 
7. Curtail a town where invalids seek health. 
8. Next halve what many deem a source of wealth. 
9. Oft as the trump sounds, thus the war-horse cries. 
10. His household’s wants he sparingly supplies. ‘ 
Solution to Acrostic No. 140. 
1 Woman and Fool are two hard things to 
hit ; 
E agle T ~~ true No-meaning puzzles more than 
S lot =. Popr, Moral Essays, Ep. II, 113. 
S nip E “From its vigilance and manner of flying 
A steroi D the snipe is one of the most difficult 
birds to shoot.” 
N Bewick’s History of British Birds. 
2 Meanwhils Opinion gilds with varying 
rays 
A ‘ h A Those painted clouds that beautify ovr 
N iggar D days. 


Essay on Man, Ep. II, 283. 
3 **As oft as the trumpet soundeth he saith, 
Aha!”’ Job xxxix, 25. (R.V.) 


Acrostic No. 140.—The winner is Mr. J. Chambers, 58 Alex- 
andra Road, N.W.8, who has selected as his prize ‘London Alleys, 
Byways and Courts,’ by Alan Stapleton, published at the Bodley 
Head and reviewed in our columns on November 8. Eight other 
competitors chose this book, 18 named ‘Some Victorian Men,’ 
14 ‘The White Monkey,’ etc., ete. 

Oxe Licut Wronc: Baitho, Carlton, Gunton, Dodeka, and 
Hely Owen. 

Two Licurs Wronc: Old Mancunian, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Col. N. Barron, C. A. S., J. C. Thomson, Farsdon, Lumley, 
lago, Carrie, C. J. Warden, Mrs. Arton, R. J. M. W., Miss J. 
Sutton, D. L., L. M. Maxwell, Martha, Miss Green Price. All 
others more. 

Cartton.—Your 4th Light reads Naaman.”’ 

Tyro.—Your 7ch Light reads Strength.”’ 

Vixen.—For Light 4 you gave ‘ Nidulation.”” See reply to 
Fuzileer last week. 

Doimar.—Your solution to No. 137 failed to reach us. 


(Other +-sults unavoidably held over.) 
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]BETT YS GARDEN 


“ EMILY YEO. 


fi ¢ FE 


704 Pages of Reading and Pictures. 


792 Pages of Reading and Pictures. 
4 HANDSOME XMAS _ GIFT. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK. 
STEAMSHIPS 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN Tuer History AND 
B 


Tuetr Derps. 

HARRIET BEECHER By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. 

STOWE. ? q ‘ ith 37 illustrations from photo- 5 |= net 
A beautiful edition of this ever- graphs. 


reen classic, well illustrated and * 
: bound. 6/- net LITTLE NURSERIES in the FIELDS 


attractively 
By MARIAN H. CRAWFORD. 
IN THE LAND OF SHAME mS HP graphs. A fescinating account of 7/6 net 


By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON. 5/- net baby life in meadow and stream. 


An exciting story of Central Africa. 
BETTY’S GARDEN 
Verses by EMILY YEO. Beauti- 
THE RIGHT ROWENA 


ILLUSTRATED BY A.C.TATHAM — in colour and 
lack-and-white 

By EDNA LAKE. 

A’ delightful book for school-girls. 5/ - net h 


HAM. A del inl 
ight of w 
charm and ed 55. 3/ 6 net 


OF ALL Published by The R.T.S. |, 
OF 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


This is the announcement of the first few volumes of one 
of the greatest historical publishing ventures ever under- 
taken. The series (which will eventually comprise some 
200 volumes) will form a complete Library of Social Evolu- 
tion, carefully planned as regards subjects and periods. 


gs to Full Prospectus on application. Royal 8vo, occasionally 

a illustrated ; prices as below, 

“13, THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

flying By Epmonp Perrier, late Hon. Director of the By W. H. R. Rivers, LL.D., F.R.S. 

ficult Natural History Museum of France. Preface by Professor G. Erttior SmitrH. A companion 
An account of the remotest ages of the earth, the primitive | volume to Prehistoric Man, devoted chiefly to the social 

Birds. forms of life, and the peopling of sea, land, and abyss, structure of early man. An Account of the Family, Clan, 

arying showing the link between man and nature, and how man | Marriage, Kinship, Property, Secret Societies, Government, 
broke away. With 4 maps. [15s. net | etc., in primitive times. (10s. 6d. net. 

Oe PREHISTORIC MAN THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC 

283. By Jacques DE Morean, late Director of Antiquities By Dr. C. E. Fox. 

saith, in Egypt. Preface by Prof. G. E:tiot Smitn. The first volume in 

R.V.) Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth | the section devoted to Historical Ethnology. An account 

i Before History left it, showing man’s development in of the customs of the natives of San Cristoval, Solomon 

Alex- practice, the use of his hand and the making of tools. An Islands, where the practice and ideas of ancient civiliza- 

\Ileys, account of his Industries, Daily Life, Arts, Religion, and tion have been marvellously preserved. It is considered 

sodley Communications. With 190 illustrations and maps. to be one of the best pieces of ethnological field-work ever 


other 


[12s. 6d. net 


LANGUAGE: A Linguistic Introduction 
to History 
By Professor J. VENDRYES. 

Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth 
Before History left it, showing man’s development in 
thinking—the use of language. An account of Sounds, 
Word-Material, Grammar, Structure of Language and the 
Origin and Development of Writing. [About 12s, 6d. net 


accomplished. With 54 illustrations. [18s, net. 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY: From Tertullian 
to Origen 


By Professor P. pz LaBRIoL_e. 
Foreword by Carpinat Gasquet. The first volume in the 
section devoted to the Origins of Christianity, dealing with 
Latin-Christian history and literature. ‘* An excellent 
translation of this important and scholarly work.’’—From 
the Foreword. (25s. net. 


KEGAN PAUL 


BROADWAY HOUSE: 68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE feature of the Foreign Exchange market dur- 

ing the last few weeks has been the appreciation 

in sterling. This movement, which started on 
sentimental buying of the pound as the result of the 
General Election, has at the moment of writing called 
a temporary halt. Prophesying the future is hazardous, 
so I will merely suggest that the pound may remain at 
about 4.60 to 4.64 till the turn of the year, when I con- 
sider it probable that the upward movement will 
continue. 


THE FRANC 

To analyse the position and to anticipate the future 
movement of the franc is a much more difficult task, as 
there are many factors to be considered. It may be 
advisable to explain that the franc value is based more 
on the dollar than on sterling; hence it follows that as 
the pound is now worth more in dollars than a month 
ago, if the franc had remained stationary in dollar value 
it would have depreciated in sterling value. Actually 
when the sterling rise started 5.22 dollars could pur- 
chase 100 francs. When sterling was at 4.64} dollars 
to the pound, the franc dollar value improved to 5.32 
dollars for 100 francs, thus following in a minor degree 
in the path of the pound. The recent setback in ster- 
ling has led to a more substantial fall in the franc, 
hence the interest in its future. Those who predict a 
considerable further depreciation in the franc point 
to the fact that the French Government have outstand- 
ing liabilities in the form of Treasury Bills, Bons de 
Trésor and Bons de défense National and although 
these can be met by the placing of further new short- 
dated Bonds, it is suggested that each successive issue 
is more difficult to place than the last. It is further 
suggested that the recent offer, which is in the form 
of 5% Treasury Bills at par, redeemable within 10 years 
at 150%, points not merely to considerable nervousness 
as to the future of the currency but also emphasizes the 
uncertainty of the position. The foreign visitors’ 
season is now over and the so-called unclassified ex- 
ports cease for a few months. When I say that it is 
estimated that in the month of August there were 
300,000 foreign visitors in Paris with a spending 
capacity of £3 a head per diem of foreign currency in 
that city, it will be realized that these exports of non- 
specified articles purchased by visitors play a big part 
in steadying the value of the franc not merely in the 
dollar and the pound, but also in the mark, lire, gilder, 
Austrian crown, etc. All these arguments are used by 
those who predict a further fall. 

On the other hand those with diametrically opposite 
views have this year’s beet sugar crop in their favour, 
as it is said to be phenomenally rich. Again, the 
natural richness of the country should act as a stopper 
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to any big break in the national currency, an : 

always the possibility of the successful 
large American Loan. There was much talk of this : 
little while back, and although it has tem ‘ke 
dropped out of discussion, it can quite easily be re. 
vived, especially as recently P.L.M. and Palais 
Orleans issues have proved very popular in New York 
Meanwhile, Loans of foreign currencies can be obtained 
from French bankers very cheaply. Personally, | 
would rather be even than have a position in the franc, 
but if I was forced to being either a Bull or a Bear, | 
would choose the latter, because I believe that the per- 
manent deciding factor will prove to be the willingness 
of the French themselves to pay taxes. 


POST AND TELEPHONE 

Last week I made a few suggestions to the Chan. 
cellor of Exchequer as to the requirements of the City. 
This week I would urge the Postmaster-General to re- 
introduce the Penny Postage. Another direction jn 
which I invite the Postmaster’s co-operation is in im. 
proving the telephone service. This with me is a per- 
sonal matter. The City service I consider excellent, but 
at home unfortunately I am connected with what | 
believe to be the worst telephone service in Europe, the 
Paddington Exchange in London. 


THOMAS TILLING, LTD. 

My attention has been drawn to Thomas Tilling & 
Co. Ordinary shares. The issued capital of the com- 
pany is 60,000 £5 Preference shares, and 308,848 £1 
Ordinary shares. There are also £500,000 5% 1st 
Mortgage Debenture. The company carries on the 
business of road transport contractors and is largely 
interested in various prosperous omnibus undertakings. 
Their only investment which has not proved remunera- 
tive, namely, Tilling-Stevens Motors, Ltd., has, I 
believe, been entirely written off in the balance-sheet. 
The profits for 1923 amounted to approximately 
4155,000. A further sum of £67,500 was brought 
in from the previous year. The interest on the Income 
Debenture stock (since redeemed) amounted to 
415,250 and on the Preference shares £16,500, mak- 
ing £31,750 in all. There still remained, therefore, 
about £124,000 to be dealt with. In July a dividend 
of 1s. 6d. was paid and in March a final Dividend of 
2s. 6d., making 4s. for the year, absorbing in all 
462,000, or half the sum available for distribution. 
At the same time a bonus was given of 5s. a share to 
ordinary shareholders, costing the Company £77,250. 
It will be noticed that £15,250 more than the net 
profit for the year was distributed to shareholders, 
which accounts for the ‘‘ carry forward”? for 1924 
(amounting to £52,250) being £15,250 less than the 
sum brought in for 1923. The 5s. bonus was given 
to shareholders on account of a very satisfactory sale 
of certain shares held by the Company, but the en- 
couraging point is that whereas the bonus was per- 
missible owing to the disposal of these shares, in 


a Give Books this Xmas 


The Christmas present problem is 
solved if you decide to give books, 
for there are books to suit every 
taste and every purse—for the 
children and for the ‘‘ grown-ups.”’ 
Choose your gift books now— 
from the volumes mentioned in 


this issue, or from our Christmas 
Book List, a copy of which we 
will gladly send on request. No 
matter where a book may be listed, 
reviewed or advertised, it can be 
obtained through any one of our 
1,250 bookstalls or bookshops. 


Ask for our 
Xmas _ List. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND & WALES 
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ity (except for £15,250) the 5s. distributed was 
out of trading profits for the year.. 


POSITION IN 1924 AND PROSPECTS 

This ‘‘ sale of shares’’ refers to the Company's 
holding in the Road Transport and General Insurance 
Co. which was disposed of to the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Co., in exchange for a cash 
payment and nearly 20,000 General Accident shares. 
These shares figure in the Thos. Tilling balance-sheet 
at the nominal valuation of £50,000. It has been 
lately suggested that the shares have been realized at 
an average price of £7 a share or a total sum of 
approximately 130,000. This, however, requires 
official confirmation. If the shares are still held by the 
Company it is reassuring that the market value of 
General Accident shares is at present £8. At this 
price the Company’s holding would be worth £100,000 
in excess of the valuation figure standing in the bal- 
ance-sheet. To realize the financial position of the 
Company it is necessary to give a few details figuring 
in the 1923 balance-sheet. ‘‘ Reserve fund and special 
reserve fund ’’ £150,000. Reserve for equalization of 
dividends £30,000. Trade creditors and reserve for 
contingencies £278,000. Investment at or below cost 
(included here are the General Accident shares valued 
at £50,000) £508,600. British Government securities 
etc., £125,000 and Cash at Bankers £67,000. For 
1924, an interim dividend of 1s. 6d. a share has been 
paid to ordinary shareholders, and a final dividend will 
be declared about March, 1925. 

I hear the Company is doing extremely well and the 
profits at any rate should not fall short of last year’s, 
namely, £155,000. The Company should benefit by 
the reduction in the price of petrol. After paying 
Debenture and Preference dividends amounting to 
£41,500, assuming the net profits are no more than 
last year’s, there would be a surplus of over £110,000 
for distribution to ordinary shareholders, depreciation 
and reserves. It can be calculated, therefore, that 
the earnings of the ordinary capital amount to over 
7s. a share. Should 5s. a share be distributed this 


would show a yield of 10% at the present price, or if a 
conservative policy is adopted and only 4s. paid, the 
yield would be 8%. In either case a fall in the price 
of the shares would not be warranted, especially as 
the surplus and undivided profits would go towards 
strengthening the already powerful financial position 
of the Company and would allow for bigger distribu- 
tion of profits in 1925 and subsequent years. Such are 
the liquid and semi-liquid assets of the Company that 
it is quite possible that a capitalization of undivided 
profits will be resorted to in the future through the 
medium of a share bonus. In these circumstances I 
strongly recommend these shares at the present price 
of 51s. 6d. as a sound semi-speculative investment 
with excellent prospect of capital appreciation. 


ENGLISH AND DUTCH MEAT CO. 


A fortnight ago I recommended and gave particulars 
of the English & Dutch Meat Company. When I wrote 
the notes on this subject, the £1 shares were 20s. 6d. 
cum a dividend of 8 per cent. ; they are now 23s. 3d. 
ex the dividend. I would draw the attention of those 
who did not follow my recommendation to the 8 per 
cent. Convertible Debentures of this Company; these 
Debentures can be bought at 103} and are convertible 
into Ordinary shares at 25s. up to December 31, 1928. 
Of their class I consider them attractive. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 

I have in the past referred to San Francisco Mines. 
I do so again as I consider them an attractive mining 
holding. The element of speculation is provided by 
the fact that the company’s property is situated in 
Mexico, but I am hopeful as to the future of this 
country and consider the risk due to this not now a 
serious one. San Francisco Mines are in my opinion 
one of the best mining investments available at the 
moment. I look for a final dividend of 1s. 9d., mak- 
ing 3s. for the year. The Company is fathered by the 
Union Corporation, whose shares now 45s. 6d. should 
be sos. by the end of the year. 

TauRuS 
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THE KING. 


Meter-Body-Builders and Ceachbuilders to 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, By Royal Warrant 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, of appointment. 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


TMENT TO 


Kennington Service. 


The Distinction obtained in a Hooper Body is the result of Centuries of 
experience in Fine Coachwork. 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS, 


+) 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


BY 5 9 > 
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> 


BY APPOINTMENT To 
THE QUEEN, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 

4.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 
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WE OFFER 


our services to Librarians, Students and others 
interested in 
Specialized Literature 
whether New or Secondhand, English or Foreign. 
Able assistants are in charge of the various 
Departments 


Catalogues are issued in every field of Literature, Science 
and the Arts, and will be supplied post free on application. 


A recently organized Department deals with Pub- 
lishers’ Surplus Stocks. 
Write for List of Latest Book Bargains 
A Special Children’s List now ready 


W. HEFFER @ Sons, Ltd. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Tel. : 862. Telegrams: ‘ Heffer, Cambridge.’ 


Effective Publicity 
| 


The classified advertisement columns 
of THe Saturpay REvIEW are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
Tue Saturpay REvIEw, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


NOV. 22, 1924 


QS Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “@aj 


22 November 1924 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Miscellaneous 


RUITARIAN DIET CURES.—Take a month’s di 
ment. for the Prevention of Diseases of heen ae 
tions which lead to cancer, etc. From 3 guineas. LADY 

MARGARETS, Doddington, Kent. 


OUTH DEVON. — PAYING GUESTS; central heating ; 


electric light; good garden; sunny situation. 
HOUSE, Exmouth. 


GIVE GAY GIFTS 


Special Show of Charming Cards and Calendars at THE 
PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Rd., W.C.1 
Ask for Catalogue—see our notice in the forthcoming Christmas 
Gifts Number. 


HYSICIAN can RECEIVE ELDERLY LADY or GEN. 
TLEMAN ; mild mental, senile cases ; old-established home: 
extensive grounds; easy distance London; highest possible 
references ; motor kept. Terms from £3 3s. weekly. Write Box 
210, THE SaturDay Review, 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub. 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


ONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. — PREPARATION for 

FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR and UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. MR. CHARLES COPLAND PERRY, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lic. és L. For particulars apply to 55, Rue d’Avon, 
Fontainebleau. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, Mr, 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
Londen. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


UTHORS.—Well-known publisher is prepared to consider 
MSS. Catalogue and particulars free.—‘* Publisher,”’ c/o 
Dawson’s, 118 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street. W.C.z. 


Books 


OOKS.—Living Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 

42s. for 22s.; Oscar Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 1st Illus, Edit., 

13s.; Thos. Hardy’s Works, 22 vols., limp leather, £5 5s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir 
Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “‘ Kirrie- 
muir.” Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, 
““ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Lord Hamilton’s Eliza- 
bethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s.; Prof. Thornton’s American 
Glossary, 2 vols., 6s. pub, 30s.; Thorn’s Humane Horse Train- 
ing, 7s., pub. 18s. ; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: Her Trials and 
Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s.; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet Street and 
Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s.; War Posters, 8s., pub. 15s. ; 
Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; Salt’s The 
Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s. ; 
Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; 
Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s 
Works, ‘‘ Vailima,’”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, 
Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Boox Suop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s 
Dicty. Music, 5 vols. ; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China 
and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Cowper’s Sailing 
Tours, any vols.; YacntiInc Montnty, any vols. ; Cockfighting, 
anything on; Tweedie’s Arabian Horse. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) ~ 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (Nov. 24, 25 and 26). 
“BIG BROTHER” 

A Rex Beach story starring TOM MOORE. 
“BABBITT” 
from Sinclair Lewis’s novel, 


starring WILLARD LOUIS, 
Paris Fashions in Advance in Colour, etc. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (Nov. 27, 28, 29). 


“A BOY OF FLANDERS” 
from Ouida’s famous novel, 
starring JACKIE COOGAN. 
(Burlesque) ‘DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHOES” 
(Interest) “‘ Armentieres via Loos to the Vimy Ridge.” 
MONTY BANKS in “KIDS WANTED” 


Cameo Comedy ‘“‘ FOLD UP” and FELIX, the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory Schoo] at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. _ Unique postal course: 
How to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 
guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


For Sale 


CLARE LAWN ESTATE, Sheen Lane, 

Attractive 
Finished to 
Open 


on Estate, or 


AST SHEEN. 

adjoining Richmond Park. Unrivalled position. 

Newly-erected HOUSES, ready for inspection. 
taste. Price £2,000 to £2,500 FREEHOLD. Garage. 
Sat. afternoons. Apply ROSEVEARS, F.A.I., 
335, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen. 


Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


* BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,“ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. H 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freizit or General Business: 122, enball St. Boe 
Agents, GR. iY. DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, Lonaon, E 


“ Facts are stubborn things ” 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all 
risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862, 


Chairman: Right Hon. Lorp Incucapg, G.C.M.G., etc. 
Vice-Chairman : Admiral the Hon. Sir E. FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., ete. 


For the training of Boys intending | to become Officers 
in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training counts as 
one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets. 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 

Appointments as Midshipmen granted by the Admiralty 
» 4 R.N. (under a special scheme of entry), also in the 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


A Wonderful Restorative! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Dr. Gautierss Famous Capsules for 


WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 


u A sure remedy fer General Weakness, Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 

ually restores Me ~e/ and Stamina. counteracts results of Overwerk, 
e- Loss of Energy, etc. A W ‘ul Specific for both Women. ih 
2 4 particulars and booklet, sent Post Free. t 

WRITE AT ONCE TO 

S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
; 47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 i 
CHLORODYNE 
ee 
| {| Lhe Guaranteed Spirit | 
70704 COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. é 
Palliative in NEURALGIA ; 
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THE STANDARD OF SAFETY 


THE STANDARD OF MERIT 
THE STANDARD OF SATISFACTION 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


Excellent Bonus prospects for With-Profit 
Policies. Exceptionally Low Rates for Non- 
Profit Policies. 


Write for particulars of the new 
Family Provision Policy 
(LEAFLET A.E.1) 


The ideal policy for Marriage Settlements, 
Death Duties, etc. 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 
Head Office: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON - _ 110, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, and 


15a, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


N° 3 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory 
Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


Virginia Cigarettes 
are supplied 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


PLAYER’S 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 
NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CQ, 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


CORK TIPS 
10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


3.P.22 


PLAYER'S NO 3 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


NOVEMBER, 1924 


PRICE 3/- NET 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


GERMANY’S PEACE PLOT 
By ARTHUR KITSON 


THE SHORE By T. A. COWARD 


THE MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
By Miss KATHLEEN MARY CARROLL 


THOSE POOR VICTORIANS A SEARCH PARTY By FITZURSE 
By Viscount ESHER, G.C.B. A FAMILY LEGEND AND SOME TRUE " 
EGGLESIASTICS AND POLITICS GHOST STORIES 
By E. P. HEWITT, K.C. By Miss A. H. SINGLETON Z 
THE UNFADING GARDEN CHANG-TSO-LIN By Major S. L. NORRIS, R.E. - 
By IAN D. COLVIN A LONDONER’S GLIMPSE OF SHEFFIELD 
“EYE GYMNASTICS”’ By A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS ’ 
By Sguapron-Leaper E. BROWN, R.A.F.M.S. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
GEN What Canada Thinks le 
By FRANCIS ALDRIDGE Boring within the Church of England FE 
8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 : 
b 
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Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacu, 
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